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EMERSON IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


PAUL F. JAMIESON * 


PAINTING owned by the public library of Concord, 

Massachusetts, depicts the most remarkable group of 

wits, scholars, and geniuses ever gathered in a single 
recess of the Adirondack forest.t Erect and tall in the mid- 
morning shadows, they look almost as heroic as the huge 
trunks of the virgin forest in which they stand. And why 
not? They were members of Boston’s society of immortals, 
the Saturday Club, in Boston’s golden day.t The camping 
adventure thus represented took place one hundred years 
ago, in August, 1858. “Camp Maple,” James Russell Lowell 
named it, after the maple grove that canopied their shelter, 
but the guides dubbed it “Philosophers’ Camp,” and so it 


*Dr. Jamieson, a graduate of Drake University with a master’s from 
Columbia and a doctorate from Cornell, is an associate professor of English 
at St. Lawrence University. His favorite recreations are hiking and canoeing 
in the Adirondacks. A member of the Adirondack Mountain Club, he is a 
contributor to its journal and to that of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
as well as to professional journals. 

+This painting by William J. Stillman, reproduced herewith through 
the courtesy of the Concord Free Public Library, will be shown at Fenimore 
House, Cooperstown, N. Y., from June 14 through September 15, 1958, in 
the exhibition of “Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York.” It is 
scheduled to be exhibited elsewhere in New York State, with the other 
paintings in that group, at the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, September 
296-October 21; the Albany Institute of History and Art, October 30-November 
90: Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, November 3-December 31, 
1958: the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, January 4-January 25, 1959; and 
at The New-York Historical Society, in New York City, during the month of 
February, 1959. 
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has been known ever since in popular tradition—a title 
befitting the slightly bizarre aspect of these sophisticates 
turned primitive for a fortnight. 

The artist, William J. Stillman, shows the activities of a 
typical morning in camp, before excursions afoot or by boat 
began. At the left Louis Agassiz and Professor Jeffries Wy- 
man, the two naturalists of the party, are dissecting fish, with 
John Holmes (witty brother of Oliver Wendell) and Dr. 
Estes Howe looking on (with a guide at the extreme left). 
In a second group at the right, Judge Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar, James Russell Lowell (leaning on his gun), Stillman, 
the artist himself, Dr. Amos Binney (just firing), and Hora- 
tio Woodman (seated on the ground) are practicing marks- 
manship, under the supervision of three guides (standing at 
the extreme right).? In the center of the painting, between 
the two groups, an interested spectator of both but com- 
mitted to neither, is Ralph Waldo Emerson. To the artist, 
Emerson seemed a figure apart. While an unfailingly cheer- 
ful companion in camp, he had not come to anatomize the 


wilderness like the naturalists or exploit it like the sports- 
men, but to experience it as poet and sage. In Stillman’s 
words, he was the one camper “whose genius was fittest to 


the temple in which we all worshipped, its high priest and 
oracle.” ? 


The Yankee philosopher and poet, whose fame was already 
spreading abroad, was fifty-five that summer. On lecture 
tours in the West he had seen a little of the frontier as the 
railroads opened it up. But he was a stranger to the wilder- 
ness areas of the continent and could still record hearsay 
about them in his Journals with the wonder of the inex- 
perienced. ‘““The member of Congress there said,” he wrote 
of a visit to Wisconsin in 1854, “that, up in the pine coun- 
try, the trees were so large, and so many of them, that a man 
could not walk in the forest, and it was necessary to wade 
up the streams.” * Now, for the first time in his life, he was 
deep in an authentic wilderness. It was a new world that 
taxed his resources of perception and understanding. How 
he responded to the challenge is unfolded in the poem of 
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over three hundred lines which he wrote after his return to 
Concord: “The Adirondacs. A Journal. Dedicated to My 
Fellow Travellers in August, 1858.” § 

He had always loved the woods. He had a theory that all 
civilization derives its vital energy from primitive nature 
and must frequently renew itself at the source if it is to 
thrive. “Shall we not quit our companions, . . . and betake 
ourselves to some desert cliff of Mount Katahdin, some 
unvisited recess in Moosehead Lake, to bewail our innocency 
and to recover it, and with it the power to communicate 
again with these sharers of a more sacred idea?” * Such an 
immersion was especially necessary for a poet. “Go to the 
forest, if God has made thee a poet, and make thy life clean 
and fragrant as thy office.” * His real study was not so much 
the room lined with book shelves in the Concord home but 
the pine woods. “There he felt that he saw things healthily, 
largely, in their just order and perspective,” his son Edward 
remarks, in quoting this comment from his father’s Journals: 
“All my thoughts are foresters. I have scarce a day-dream on 
which the breath of the pines has not blown, and their 
shadows waved.” ° 

Yet for this the wilderness was not essential. The woodlot 
at Walden Pond served well enough; it was only two miles 
from home, an easy walk for a man of scholarly habits and 
never robust constitution. ‘It is a compensation,” he wrote 
in 1843, “for the habitual moderation of Nature in these 
Concord fields and the want of picturesque outlines, the 
ease of getting about. I long sometimes to have mountains, 
ravines, and flumes like that in Lincoln, New Hampshire, 
within reach of my eyes and feet; but the thickets of the 
forest and the fatigue of mountains are spared me and I go 
through Concord as through a park.” ® 

His attitude toward the wilderness was mixed. At times 
the lavish natural resources of America filled him with op- 
timism for the future. “Resources of America! why, one 
thinks of Saint-Simon’s saying, ‘The Golden Age is not 
behind, but before you.’”’ *° Further, the wilderness was a 
powerful educative force to bring out the qualities of alert- 
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ness, self-reliance and resourcefulness which he most admired 
in fellow Americans." It was a refuge from the “solemn 
trifles’” of urban life and a source of renewed vitality. For 
the gifted it was even a source of inspiration. But close and 
prolonged contact with the wilderness was not only fatiguing 
to the townsman, it might also be coarsening, as Thoreau 
had admitted of his camping trip in the Maine woods. ‘These 
notes of reservation are sounded in Emerson’s second essay 
“Nature,” less ecstatic than the first, written after several 
serene years of residence in Concord. “The cool disengaged 
air of natural objects makes them enviable to us, chafed and 
irritable creatures with red faces, and we think we shall be 
as grand as they if we camp out and eat roots; but let us be 
men instead of woodchucks and the oak and the elm shall 
gladly serve us, though we sit in chairs of ivory on carpets 
of silk.” ** 

His camping trip in the Adirondacks brought no trans- 
formation into woodchuck. But it did bring a cycle of 
experiences both humiliating and enlightening, a cycle 
which included disorientation in the woods, a humble 
respect for the guides, a renewal of youth, an abortive effort 
to experience the “‘passions’” of the hunter, a growing sense 
of concord with the wilderness, and finally a mystic revela- 
tion. 


The leader of the group of campers, soon after formally 
organized as the Adirondack Club, was William James Still- 
man, journalist, painter, art critic, adventurer, and in later 
years foreign consul. Though at thirty the youngest of the 
party, he was already an accomplished woodsman. He had 
spent previous summers camping, exploring and painting in 
the central Adirondacks when trails and roads were almost 
non-existent and the few settlers and sportsmen depended 
on waterways. At that time he was leading a double life. 
On the one hand, he had the self-sufficiency of the pioneer. 
He became handy with axe, oar and rifle as well as with his 
paint brush. Camping alone in the woods, or accompanied 
only by guide or dog, he enjoyed a sense of inner freedom. 
This was Stillman the solitary. On the other hand, in the 
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cities of Europe and America, he was an avidly social person, 
even something of a lion hunter. When in the 1850’s he set 
up a studio in Cambridge, he was quickly on friendly terms 
with members of the Saturday Club. He was determined to 
introduce his new friends to the Adirondack region and 
interest them in preserving its primeval character. In this 
way he would join his two lives, bringing the best of society 
into his solitude. 

In the summer of 1857 Stillman persuaded Lowell and 
a few others to join him. Lowell returned full of enthusiasm 
from the ‘“‘wild camping-out journey” in the Tupper Lake 
region and helped recruit others for the following summer. 
It was the expedition of 1858, with its two sequels, that 
became known as Philosophers’ Camp. 

The site was Follensby Pond, north of Long Lake and 
south of the Raquette River beyond the westerly bend in 
that stream at Axton. In its basin of forested hills the lake 
is three miles long and a mile to a mile and a half wide. The 
Long Lake quadrangle of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey map shows a woods road winding for five miles south- 
east from Tupper Lake village to the lake. Today this road, 
as well as the whole lake shore, lies in privately owned land, 
which has been burnt over and lumbered repeatedly till it 
no longer resembles the primeval forest that delighted 
Emerson and his friends. One hundred years ago there was 
neither road nor trail. The lake was in a remote area known 
only to a few guides and hardy sportsmen and to one pre- 
vious resident, Follensby, a hermit of mysterious origin and 
demise, who left behind a romantic legend and his name." 
The Yankee visitors reached their camp by a complicated 
network of waterways interesting to trace even through the 
scarred woods of today. 


They passed the first night of their excursion, August 2, 
1858, at Lake George.’® The next day they proceeded down 
the Champlain valley to Burlington, crossed by steamer to 
Port Kent, and thence rode four miles by stage to Keeseville. 
News of the advancing party had reached Keeseville and a 


reception committee had been appointed. Though the 
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natives had a dim notion of the collective renown of the 
visitors, the only name they knew well was that of Louis 
Agassiz, the Swiss naturalist who had settled in America, 
and whose loyalty to his adopted land had recently been 
dramatized in the newspapers when he refused the offers 
from the French emperor, Louis Napoleon, of the position 
of keeper of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, a large salary, 
and a senatorship. The head of the delegation, carrying a 
portrait of Agassiz from a periodical, carefully scanned the 
faces of the visitors, picked out his man, turned to his follow- 
ers with a “Yes, it’s him,” and led them in shaking the hand 
of the great man. The other celebrities were slighted.** The 
next day their Keeseville hosts took them on a tour of the 
Ausable Chasm, which drew exclamations of wonder from 
the party.’ 

The next lap of the journey was made in what Emerson 
calls ‘‘strong country carts,” the roads west from Ausable 
Forks being still too primitive in 1858 for a stagecoach. The 
end of a tiring day’s ride was inevitably Martin’s Landing 
at the northeast end of Lower Saranac Lake, a mile or more 
from the few scattered houses that then made up the settle- 
ment of Saranac Lake.'* Here, in 1851 or 1852,1® William 
F. Martin had built the first frame building in the Saranac 
region and the first of the “luxury” hotels. Here, under the 
genial advice and supervision of the proprietor, campers 
could provide themselves with guides, boats, and provisions. 
Stillman had preceded the rest of the party by several days 
in order to make such preparations. Each member of the 
party was to have his own guide; “each man a boat and 
guide,_/ Ten men, ten guides, our company all told” is 
Emerson’s count. Stillman makes the correction that each 
man had a guide except himself, and that he served in that 
capacity to Agassiz and occasionally, by exchange, to Emer- 
son.?? Among the guides was Stephen Martin, brother of 
William, a favorite whose services were in high demand. 

From Martin’s Landing most of their route followed, in 
reverse, the last part of the classic canoe trip from Old 
Forge to Saranac Lake. They rowed the length of Lower 
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Saranac Lake into the Saranac River, thence across Middle 
Saranac into the river again, portaging around the falls at 
Bartlett’s Carry; then across the southernmost bay of Upper 
Saranac Lake to the landing of Indian Carry. The early part 
of the day was bright, but a downpour came in late after- 
noon and lasted all night. They were wet before they found 
shelter in a log cabin on the carry. There, in Judge Hoar’s 
words, “We took supper and lodging, the latter consisting 
of the floor of the attic. It rained hard all night, the mosqui- 
toes and midges were thick, we did not undress, and this with 
the boards under us, was a specimen to begin with.” ** 

The next morning they launched their boats in the Stony 
Creek Ponds. From the third pond they wound down the 
“charming stream” which flows into the Raquette, and hence 
past Axton for three miles to the marshy outlet of Follensby 
Pond coming in from the south. The Raquette then was 
bordered, not by the shaggy, meager deciduous forest of 
today, but by noble white pines that made a gorge two 
hundred feet or more high for the dark, silent stream to 
slip through. 


Even after making allowances for the changes wrought 
by fires, motels and summer camps, lumbermen and the 
machine age, the canoeist of today would be puzzled by 
Emerson’s description of this route in his poem. He catches 
the spirit of adventure reviving in these middle-aged savants 
as their prows edged around the promontory of a lake or 
a bend in the stream. The spirit is right in his poem, but 
about the geography of the voyage he is badly confused. The 
truth is that Emerson, surveyor and cartographer of the 
Infinite, was lost in the Adirondack woods. Here is his vers- 
ion of the boat voyage: 


Next morn, we swept with oars the Saranac, 

With skies of benediction, to Round Lake, 

Where all the sacred mountains drew around us, 
Tahawus, Seaward, MacIntyre, Baldhead, 

And other Titans without muse or name. 

Pleased with these grand companions, we glide on, 
Instead of flowers, crowned with a wreath of hills. 
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We made our distance wider, boat from boat, 

As each would hear the oracle alone. 

By the bright morn the gay flotilla slid 

Through files of flags that gleamed like bayonets, 

Through gold-moth-haunted beds of pickerel-flower, 

Through scented banks of lilies white and gold, 

Where the deer feeds at night, the teal by day, 

On through the Upper Saranac, and up 

Pére Raquette stream, to a small tortuous pass 

Winding through grassy shallows in and out, 

Two creeping miles of rushes, pads and sponge, 

To Follansbee Water and the Lake of Loons. 
Northward the length of Follansbee we rowed. . . 


Without his guide Emerson could not have kept his bear- 
ings in the wilderness by tracing the skyline. He was con- 
fused about the location of the few peaks he knew by name. 
Instead of forming part of a “wreath of hills’ about Round 
Lake (Middle Saranac), Tahawus (Indian name for Mount 
Marcy) and MacIntyre are about twenty miles away. Seward 
is blotted out for the observer by Ampersand, which Emer- 


son does not name, though it dominates the whole southern 
shore of Round Lake, as well as much of the region through 
which they passed. By 1858 Ampersand was a Titan with a 
name”? and deserved the muse it failed to attract in Emer- 
son. Amidst such confusion it seems idle to speculate on the 
identity of “Baldhead.” It could hardly have been Amper- 
sand, for that mountain still wore in 1858 the crest of timber 
of which Verplanck Colvin denuded it many years later to 
make way for his surveying instruments. 


Emerson knew the woodsman’s rule of thumb when lost, 
that streams lead down eventually to the camp, the settle- 
ment, the sea. Drawing the portrait of a woodsman in 
“‘Woodnotes,” he had made his “forest seer” say: 


“You ask,” he said, “what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide. 
I found the water’s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide.” *% 


999 
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One must of course make sure of the direction of the flow. 
Of their course on the Raquette Stillman writes correctly, 
“We made the unique and fascinating journey down the 
Raquette River.” ** For Emerson it was “up Pére Raquette 
stream.’’*5 

His mistake may be due in part to the strange behavior of 
the Raquette after its westerly bend at Axton. Alive with 
white turbulence in much of its upper course, it is black and 
silent in the marshy plateau between Axton and Big Tupper 
Lake. It sprawls out nervelessly in reedy lagoons. It puts 
forth an arm, then draws back for another try, with wide 
detour to right or left. It is a miracle of survival that this 
languishing stream ever persists to become the second long- 
est river in the state and to run the generators of many 
power dams in its final descent into the St. Lawrence valley. 
In its meandering eighteen-mile course from Axton to Tup- 
per it falls barely eighteen inches. Only a slight inclination 
of the weeds on the bottom betrays the direction of flow. If 
Thoreau had been there to point this out, Emerson, called 
back from his absorption in listening for the oracle, would 
doubtless have greeted the fact with surprise and elation, 
as if it had been the oracle of his search. 

The way grows even more winding as the outlet to Fol- 
lensby is entered. Twisting sluggishly through a wide marsh 
in great loops,** gradually becoming narrower and shallower, 
the creek is, in Stillman’s words, a ‘“‘no-man’s route’ of 
“weary navigation.” In the dry August of 1956 the author, 
like Stillman’s party, had to “push and pole” and was finally 
stranded a half mile short of the lake. Emerson’s memory of 
this part of the voyage—‘‘a small tortuous pass / Winding 
through grassy shallows in and out,/ Two creeping miles of 
rushes, pads and sponge’’—was vivid and accurate. No one 
‘could forget that perversely winding creek with its rank 
vegetation, its muddy banks perforated with deer tracks, 
its surprises as startled teal whir into the air. Emerson’s men- 
tion of the sponge commemorates Agassiz’ discovery here of 
a freshwater variety before unknown.*' 

When they emerged finally onto the broad expanse of Fol- 
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lensby, all seemed clear at last and Emerson was sure of his 
directions. “Northward the length of Follansbee we row- 
ed,” he asserts. The outlet, however, is at the extreme 
northern end, and to reach their camp, which Stillman had 


prepared at “the head of the lake,” they necessarily rowed 
south. 


Emerson had intimations, during and after the camping 
trip, that the Adirondacks was a world he had not yet sub- 
dued by mind, as a Concord transcendentalist might describe 
the state of being lost. The intimations were a little painful. 
In the woods about Concord he had needed no guide. He 
had felt like a king in them. “Caesar of his leafy Rome / 
There the poet is at home,” he had sung in “Woodnotes.” 
Thinking had made him the master of things. But to be 
monarch of this wilderness, thinking was not enough. The 
guide who could fell a tree, make thirty thousand strokes 
of the oar per day, kill a deer, built a fire in wet woods, build 
a rainproof bark shelter, find a spring, face a bear or trap 
it, and find the nearest way to camp through “vast self- 
similar woods’—the skilled, stalwart, sinewy guide was king 
here. In the guide’s daily round Emerson discovered a kind 
of self-sufficiency he had never observed before. 


No city airs or arts pass current here. 

Your rank is all reversed; let men of cloth 
Bow to the stalwart churls in overalls: 

They are the doctors of the wilderness, 

And we the low-prized laymen. 

In sooth, red flannel is a saucy test 

Which few can put on with impunity. 

What make you, master, fumbling at the oar? 


Dare you accept the tasks 
He shall impose, to find a spring, trap foxes, 
Tell the sun’s time, determine true north, 
Or stumbling on through vast self-similar woods 
To thread by night the nearest way to camp? 


Ile acquired a humble respect for these Natty Bumppos of 
the wilderness. 
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On a bright afternoon, August 6 or 7, nine light Adiron- 
dack guide boats pulled up on a sandy beach at the head 
of Follensby Pond, each boat manned by one guide and one 
“philosopher.” Stillman and Steve Martin had already select- 
ed the site, a nearly ideal combination of sandy beach, dry 
plateau, hard-wood grove, and nearby spring, and had built 
a shelter of spruce bark open to a fireplace in front and 
closed on the other sides, with beds of spruce and balsam 
boughs covered with twigs of fragrant arbor vitae. As the 
visitors examined their woodland home, they exchanged 
remarks of mock misery over prospective discomforts, admi- 
ration of the huge maples and “patron pine”’ fifteen feet in 
girth, and praise of their captain’s handiwork. Emerson 
wrote in his Journals that the lake “should be called Still- 
man’s henceforth, from the good camp which this gallant 
artist has built, and the good party he has led and planted 
here.” ** In his poem he wondered at “the twilight of the 
forest noon.” 

The Boston intellectuals took up the daily round of ac- 
tivities at Camp Maple with the zest of a troop of Boy Scouts. 
“Up with the dawn, they fancied the light air / That cir- 
cled freshly in their forest dress / Made them be boys again.” 
The days were a pleasant mixture of routine and novelty. 
Breakfast was at eight, usually following a dip in the lake. 
Next the riflemen in the party fired at marks at varying dis- 
tances from six to forty-five rods. Then began the hunt if the 
venison supply was low, or the lines set out and baited for 
lake trout the evening before were overhauled. The food 
supply assured, they took to the boats, the naturalists dredg- 
ing for specimens or botanizing along the shore, the others 
watching them or simply exploring the bays and rocky points 
of their lake. Lunch was followed by long talks in camp or 
renewed explorations afoot or by boat. Dinner at six was the 
prelude to an occasional jack-hunting expedition or, more 
often, to a fireside symposium. 

They had lost the nimbleness of boyhood, but not the 
boy’s will. When they spotted a nest in a tall white pine with 
five or six Ospreys screaming around it, it had to be exam- 
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ined. A guide volunteered to shin up the tree. ‘““This looked 
like an adventure,” Emerson wrote in his Journals,?* mar- 
velling at the guide’s skill in climbing the branchless trunk. 
Their years and their sober urban habits were lightly shrug- 
ged off as they dived from the rock or challenged the echoes 
with their guns or shouts. Having heard rumors of a lost 
lake, they divided into competing parties to search for it;— 


. ‘ scaled the near acclivities 
Competing seekers of a rumored lake, 


Whose unauthenticated waves we named 
Lake Probability, — our carbuncle, 
Long sought, not found. 


This renewal of youth came as no surprise to Emerson. 
“In the woods, too,” he had written in Nature, “a man casts 
off his years, as the snake his slough, and at what period 
soever of life is always a child.’’*° But for him, a Wordsworth- 
ian, the spirit of childhood was a spirit of primal innocence 
and wonder. He could not understand another kind of 
reversion evident in his companions—the passion to kill. Not 
that he was a sentimentalist. He could look squarely at the 
fact that here, to survive often meant to kill. What sur- 
prised him was the savage joy that some seemed to take in 
the act. Yet as poet and philosopher he needed to understand 
all sides of human nature. So he brought a gun with him to 
Camp Maple, the first he had ever owned. 

Even before the start of the expedition Emerson and his 
rifle had given rise to some jesting. Stillman had tried hard 
to persuade Longfellow to accompany the party and felt he 
had almost succeeded. But the poet of the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks finally declined, using as excuse the report 
that Emerson was going to carry a gun. “Then somebody 
will be shot!” he said.** 

This prediction was ludicrously inaccurate. Emerson shot 
no living thing, though he did learn the rudiments of using 
his rifle. No record has come down of his marksmanship in 
the morning practice sessions. But his son Edward writes of 
the rifle, ‘He gave it to me on his return, and instructed me 
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(by no means with the readiness of a sportsman) in loading 
and firing it.” ** 

All of Emerson’s attempts to kill a deer ended in failure, 
in spite of the fact that the two methods of hunting then 
prevalent leave little to chance. “Hounding” and “jacking,” 
to which the visitors were introduced by their guides, were 
not then considered unsportsmanlike. It was not till the mid- 
1890’s, when the deer population of the state was reduced to 
about 40,000 (a tenth of what it is today), that the need for 
outlawing these destructive methods began to be recog- 
nized.** In a letter to his wife written shortly after his depar- 


ture from Camp Maple, Judge Hoar describes hounding and 
jacking: 


In the day-time, we went out in our boats, and scattered 
to different points on the lake, to look out for the deer 
when he should take to the water. Then one of the 
guides took a hound into the woods and looked out 
for a fresh deer-track, and put him on it, and the dog 
followed it up till he found the deer, which he then 
chased perhaps for an hour or two, till the deer would 
take to the water to escape the dog, and attempt to 
swim across the lake. Then the boats would pursue 
him and shoot him while swimming. In the night a 
single boat would go, with a bright light in the bow, 
shaded from behind, so as to cast a strong light forward, 
but leave the boat, and the persons in it, in perfect 
darkness. In this way we would paddle up as softly as 
possible to the feeding-ground of the deer, where they 
come down in the night to feed on the lily-pads. One 
man paddles in the stern, and another with a gun sits 
just behind the light in the bow; and as the light noise- 
lessly approaches the shore, the deer stand and gaze on 
it, seeming to be fascinated, until you can sometimes 
get within two rods of them. The slightest motion or 
noise makes them alarmed, and they are off in an in- 
stant.*4 


The hunters of Camp Maple showed more restraint than 
most sportsmen who entered the woods in the last half of 
the century. Stillman, captain of the hunt and an early con- 
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servationist, declared that they hunted only when they 
needed the meat.*® 


Emerson’s determination persisted as his confidence 
dwindled. “‘He said to me one day,” Stillman writes, “ ‘I 
must kill a deer before we go home, even if the guide has 
to hold him by the tail.’ ** One day, while Stillman was 
rowing him about the lake, they heard the baying of a hound. 
“As he listened, he began to take in the excitement of the 
hunters, and finally broke out abruptly, ‘Let’s us go after the 
deer’; and down the lake we went, flying at our best, but we 
arrived too late,—Lowell had killed the deer.” *7 Nor was he 
any more successful at the less competitive method of jack- 
hunting, with two prompters and assistants at hand, accord- 
ing to Stillman’s account: 


Luck failed him in the drives in which he took part, 
the deer always coming to some other watcher, and we 
decided to try night-hunting. . . . The practised ear of 
the guide soon caught the sound of the footfall of a deer 
making his way down to the shore, and he turned the 
glare of the lamp on the beach, moving directly on him 
till he was within twenty yards. The signal to fire was 
given and repeated, but Emerson could distinguish 
nothing. “Shoot!” finally whispered the guide in the 
faintest breath. “Shoot!” I repeated nearer. But the 
deer was invisible to him, and we drifted to a boat’s 
length from him before the animal took fright, and 
bolted for the woods, undisturbed by a hasty shot I 
sent after him, and we heard his triumphant whistle 
and gallop dying away in the forest depths. Emerson 
was stupefied. We rounded the next point, and found 
a deer already on the feeding-ground, to repeat the 
experience. The deer stood broadside to him, in full 
view, in the shallow water; but straining his vision to 
the utmost, he could distinguish nothing like a deer, 
and when we had got so near that the same result was 
imminent, I fired, and the buck fell dead. “Well,” said 
Emerson, “if that was a deer, I shall fire at the first 
square thing I see.” * 


In his poem, intended mainly for his fellow campers, Emer- 
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son tells the tale of the rueful night-hunter who could see 
only ‘‘a square mist,” and thus evokes again the hilarity that 
broke out on his return to camp from that jacking expedi- 
tion. 

Emerson’s readiness to offer himself as comic butt is a 
measure of his adjustment to the social side of camp life. 
The refined scholar of Concord quickly fell in with the un- 
constrained fellowship of the woods. He laughed off the dis- 
comforts of chill rains, insects, brush beds, or he rationalized 
them into benefits in disguise, finding in the midges, black 
flies, and mosquitoes “the protectors of this superb soli- 
tude from the tourists.” ** He showed a good appetite for 
primitive camp fare. His willingness to learn a new way of 
life often had a happier outcome than his hunting expedi- 
tions. He became, at least by the standards of Judge Hoar, 
“a creditable woodsman.” His appearance took on a suitable 
shagginess. “Our party when assembled in costume were a 
remarkable looking set, considering who they were, and I 
think any one of them would have been convicted of piracy 
on very slight evidence, especially Mr. Emerson.” *° He was 
ready at “‘sally and retort.” He was also the final source of 
appeal when hard questions, such as the nature of genius, 
were discussed. One day Agassiz expressed to Stillman the 
opinion that when men live on terms of compulsory intimacy 
as at Camp Maple, they find each other out quickly. Emer- 
son survived this test to become, in Stillman’s view, the out- 
standing figure at the camp, though not so lively as Lowell 
or so genial as Agassiz. 

Emerson in turn studied his companions and found them 
worthy. He improvised on the spot kindly but shrewd and 
detailed verse profiles of each of them.‘ His collective im- 
pression, given in the dedicatory lines of his Adirondack 
poem, is that they rank with two famed literary sets of enter- 
tainers in similar circumstances of compulsory intimacy: 


Wise and polite, — and if I drew 

Their several portraits, you would own 
Chaucer had no such worthy crew, 

Nor Boccace in Decameron. 
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These lines suggest that Emerson was aware of the almost 
ideal nature of ‘Philosophers’ Camp,’—the best of society 
in the midst of the unspoiled grandeur and solitude of the 
wilderness. 

“The magical quality of the forest is that of oblivion of all 
that is left in the busy world—of past trouble and coming 
care,” rhapsodized Stillman thirty-five years after the event. 
“The forest echoed with such laughter as no club ever knew, 
and the owls came in the trees overhead to wonder. These 
were symposia to which fortune has invited few men, and 
which no one invited could ever forget. . . . In the memory 
of that summer . . . Emerson seems to me to be magnified 
with the lapse of time, as Mont Blanc towers above his fel- 
lows with distance.” *? The time, the place, the company, 


and perhaps also the brevity of the venture combined to 
make Philosophers’ Camp a more successful experiment in 
Utopian living than the more ambitious schemes of the 
Transcendentalists. 


The importance of the Adirondack camp to Emerson is 


attested by the full and enthusiastic records he made of the 
scene and the company in his verse chronicle and in his 
Journals. To some of the others it was simply a pleasant and 
novel vacation. To him it was a significant experience in the 
main stream of his life—a test of his philosophy, as the Wal- 
den experiment had been for his disciple Thoreau, and an 
opportunity to gain new insight. He did not learn all the 
secrets of the wilderness, to be sure, and he progressed only 
a little way as a woodsman. But he lost his awe of the guides 
and came to feel that he was no alien in that time and place 
but had won a heritage to be passed on to his son, who would 
surpass him in adroitness: 


. : ° . Lords of this realm, 
Bounded by dawn and sunset, and the day 
Rounded by hours where each outdid the last 
In miracles of pomp, we must be proud, 

As if associates of the sylvan gods. 

We seemed the dwellers of the zodiac, 

So pure the Alpine element we breathed, 
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So light, so lofty pictures came and went. 

We trod on air, contemned the distant town, 

Its timorous ways, big trifles, and we planned 

That we should build, hard-by, a spacious lodge 
And how we should come hither with our sons, 
Hereafter, — willing they, and more adroit. 


The wilderness seemed to him a great mystery waiting for 
the seer who would transmute it into thought. Here where 
“Nature shed all beauty lavishly / From her redundant 
horn” there was other knowledge to be won than that of the 
scientists, busily collecting and dissecting plants and ani- 
mals. Often it seemed to him that he was on the verge of 
some revelation. 


And as through dreams in watches of the night, 
So through all creatures in their form and ways 
Some mystic hint accosts the vigilant, 

Not clearly voiced, but waking a new sense 
Inviting to new knowledge, one with old. 


The white pine, which had always seemed oracular to him, 
grew in profusion here, outlined against the sky in long 
rows around the lake shore or along the crests of the ridges, 
overtopping all other trees. Because of the prevailing west 
wind, the upper boughs took on an easterly inclination, so 
that they resembled a file of climbers, trudging with bent 
backs up the ridge. This pageant, seeming to embody a 
grand idea, interested Emerson so much that he frequently 
asked Stillman to row him out on the lake at twilight to 
watch it— 


In the evening twilight’s latest red, 
Beholding the procession of the pines. 


Forty years later in writing his autobiography, Stillman 
says that his dominant impression of Camp Maple is the 
figure of Emerson “groping about in that darkness of the 
primeval forest for the spiritual causes of the things he 
felt. . . . He seemed to be a living question, perpetually 
interrogating his impressions of all that there was to be 
soca.” © 
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A partial answer to his questioning came with dramatic 
effect when the outside world invaded their solitude. On a 
two-day boat excursion down the Raquette, into Big Tupper 
Lake, and on to the falls of the Bog River, a traveler they 
met gave them a newspaper of recent date announcing the 
laying of the Atlantic cable and the sending of the first 
transatlantic telegraph messages.** They burst into spon- 
taneous cheers. To Emerson the news came with the force 
of a revelation. For days he had been admiring the inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness of the guides, as he admired 
self-sufficiency of any kind. He had felt like a clumsy novice 
in the face of these “doctors of the wilderness.’ But the 
news that men of his own kind, men of mind, had converted 
another wilderness to human use restored his self-confidence. 


We praise the guide, we praise the forest life: 
But will we sacrifice our dear-bought lore 

Of books and arts and trained experiment, 
Or count the Sioux a match for Agassiz? 

O no, not we! Witness the shout that shook 
Wild Tupper Lake. 


But this was only a part of the revelation. The more sig- 
nificant part came with his impression that hailing such 
news in such a place was not incongruous; that wild Tupper 
Lake somehow shared in the rejoicing over this act of human 
ingenuity; that the greater the triumph of man’s mind, the 
more in harmony with nature man truly is. As he had put 
it in his first essay of genius, “Nature stretches out her arms 
to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal great- 


ness.’’*® That belief now seemed to be confirmed in a flash 
of insight: 


We have few moments in the longest life 

Of such delight and wonder as there grew,— 

Nor yet unsuited to that solitude: 

A burst of joy, as if we told the fact 

To ears intelligent; as if gray rock 

And cedar grove and cliff and lake should know 
This feat of wit, this triumph of mankind; 

As if we men were talking in a vein 
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Of sympathy so large, that ours was theirs, 

And a prime end of the most subtle element 
Were fairly reached at last. Wake, echoing caves! 
Bend nearer, faint day-moon! Yon thundertops, 
Let them hear well! ’tis theirs as much as ours. 


The wilderness was an ally of man’s searching and inven- 
tive mind. He no longer felt like an awkward intruder. He 
returned to Concord with that best of possible rewards of a 
vacation, a renewed vitality and zest for his proper work. 

The camp in the wilderness had been so complete a success 
that its continuance was taken for granted. During the fall 
the Adirondack Club was formally organized and enlarged 
by new members recruited from the Saturday Club. Stillman 
was delegated to purchase a large tract and make arrange- 
ments for building a permanent lodge. He returned to Mar- 
tin’s as the winter snows were beginning and, after consult- 
ing with the guides, chose the Ampersand tract, not far from 
the site of Camp Maple and in country equally wild. The 
land thus acquired for $600 in a tax sale consisted of 22,500 
acres, ringed by mounts Ampersand, Seward, and Sawtooth 
and encircling Ampersand Pond, one of the loveliest lakes 
in the Adirondack region.** With a small advance party 
including Emerson’s son Edward, Stillman went there the 
next summer, 1859, to prepare a camp on the lake shore. 
The outing that year was, he wrote, a most successful one. 

Emerson himself, however, was not present. He had 
looked forward to another outing in the woods.*’ As a pre- 
lude he climbed Mount Wachusett early in July. But on 
the way down the trail he sprained his foot, which was three 
months in healing. The accident put an end to his Adiron- 
dack plans of that year. “At all hours,” he wrote regretfully 
to Lowell, “the invitation has a kind of mountain echo in 
. 

Emerson was never to revisit the Adirondacks. In the sum- 
mer of 1860 Stillman, on whose initiative and woodsman- 
ship so much depended, was in Europe, and only a few club 
members were bold enough to return without him. Then 
came the Civil War to disrupt the vacation plans of every- 
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body. Emerson continued to pay assessments to the Adiron- 
dack Club through 1862.** But the club gradually broke up, 
and the Ampersand tract again reverted to the state for un- 
paid taxes.®° Hiking in that region in 1875, Henry Van Dyke 
found on the shore of Ampersand Pond the ruins of the log 
cabin which had served the club members in the summers of 
1859 and 1860. “The roof had fallen to the ground; rasp- 
berry bushes thrust themselves through the yawning crevices 
between the logs; and in front of the sunken door-sill lay a 
rusty, broken iron stove, like a dismantled altar on which 
the fire had gone out forever.” *! 

Though Emerson did not return to the Adirondacks after 
1858, the scenes he had witnessed remained etched on his 
memory, to be recalled at will and to become for him a kind 
of Platonic original of wilderness beauty.®? He was spared 
the disillusionment of seeing the devastation wrought soon 
after by lumberman and tourist. His favorite tree the white 
pine, commercially the most valuable, was first to go. Still- 
man, who did return to Follensby Pond twenty-five years 
later, was sickened by what he saw. The site of Camp Maple 
was barely recognizable; everything was in “ashes and ruins,” 
and “a vulgar new forest was on its way... . The ‘procession 
of the pines’ had gone by forever.” °° If the Adirondack Club 
had survived the Civil War, its members would have made 
an early stand for conservation and because of their renown 
might have been instrumental in checking some of the 
devastation. The forest amendment to the State Constitution 
in 1894, with its “forever-wild” principle, came too late to 
save all but a few parcels of virgin timber. 

As a memorial of the great wilderness, Emerson’s verse 
chronicle of the ““Adirondacs” is unique, preserving a record 
of the impressions left on the sensitive mind of a major 
American poet in that interval, of about a quarter century, 
after American literature came of age and before the com- 


mercial exploitation of the Adirondacks gathered momen- 
tum. 


1 Except for Dr. Amos Binney, a personal friend of the leader of the expe- 
dition, W. J. Stillman. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A YOUNG PIONEER IN 
THE NORTHERN ADIRONDACKS 


In FRANKLIN AND CLINTON COUNTIES, AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


WRITTEN ABOUT 1935 By 
DAVID SHEPARD MERRILL (1861-1940) * 


N THE Northern Adirondacks, in the counties of Frank- 

lin and Clinton, lie the beautiful Chateaugay Lakes, 

comprising a navigable water course of approximately 
twelve miles in length, consisting of the Lower Lake, the 
Narrows and the Upper Lake. Near the north end of the 
Lower Lake on the east side was a small cottage where my 
memory begins. At this time my father! had bought land and 
built a log cabin at the north end of the Upper Lake.* This 
cabin was about seven miles distant from our home and was 
reached by rowboat up through the Lower Lake and the 
Narrows. My father had four rowboats and his work in sum- 
mer was mostly in taking sportsmen and pleasure seekers up 
to his cabin at the Upper Lake where there was good fishing 
and hunting. 

During a few weeks in Spring and Fall he caught fish with 
a seine and sold them in Malone and Chateaugay and to 
farmers along the road. There were four children in our 
family, Minnie, Watson Paul, David Shepard (myself) and 
Charles Ernest. When I had arrived at the age of seven and 
brother Watson was nine we were allowed to go with father 


*David Shepard Merrill was born in the Town of Bellmont in Franklin 
County in northern New York, on March 17, 1861. From the time he was a 
child until 1898 he lived at what is now Merrill, New York, in Clinton 
County, at the north end of Upper Chateaugay Lake. When he was thirty- 
eight years of age, he and his wife Gertrude Minerva Mitchell, decided the 
family ought to move to Malone in order that the four children might 
have the opportunity to enjoy the advantages of an education, the lack of 
which he felt so keenly in his own case. He worked for the railroad more 
than thirty years after that, and served in various capacities at Malone and 
elsewhere. He died in Malone in 1940. 

(These reminiscences were prepared for publication, with notes, by the 
writer’s son, Dr. Archibald S. Merrill, a native of Merrill, N. Y., now of 
Missoula, Montana, who recently retired as Professor of Mathematics and 
Vice President of Montana State University.) 
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to the Upper Lake to help haul the seine. This was a great 
treat to us and good help for father, and later when I was 
ten and brother Wat was twelve we were able to do this work 
without father’s help. 

Seine fishing was legal at this time providing we caught 
only whitefish. It was very seldom that we caught any trout. 
Seine fishing had to be done in the night as the whitefish 
did not run on the sand flats in day time. Our seining outfit 
consisted of eighty rods of three eights rope and a seine ten 
rods longs, four feet wide at the ends and twelve feet wide 
in the middle, strung on quarter inch ropes, one with leads 
the other with floats, with hard wood staff four feet long 
at each end. To “ship” the outfit, we put one forty rod sec- 
tion of the rope into the boat near the stern, then the seine 
on top of it, then the other forty rod section of rope on top 
of the seine. To “put out” the seine, we attached the end 
of the top rope to the shore, then rowed out at right angles 
to shore till the top rope was run out, then turned and 
rowed parallel with the shore till the seine was run out, then 
turned toward shore, landing at a point twelve rods from 
the point where the other rope was attached to the shore. 
Then we began hauling on both ropes and as the seine ap- 
proached shore, we came in till the two haulers were ten 
feet apart. Then the middle or wide part of the seine was 
hauled out onto the beach. 

The mesh of the seine was inch and a quarter so we didn’t 
get any small fish. With favorable weather for a good run 
we would get as many as fifty at one haul. It takes an hour 
to make a haul and we had to change ground for each haul. 
The catch averaged about a pound each. 

My father started buying land from the Lawrence Brain- 
ard estate before I was born. Part of this acreage was under 
water and much of it was marsh but there was a lot of good 
water frontage and a lot of good timber and good soil for 
farming; also a fine stand of hard maple for a sugar orchard. 
All told there was more than two thousand acres. 


When I was about five years of age we moved to the Upper 
Lake where father had built another block house adjoining 
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the log cabin. Our mode of life at this time was very primi- 
tive. Our food was mostly fish and potatoes then for a change 
we would have potatoes and fish. There was no road in to 
our home and the only communication with the outside 
world was by rowboat down through the Narrows and the 
Lower Lake. Our work in winter was getting out timber to 
float down to the lumber mill a mile below the lower end 
of the Lower Lake. This at first was mostly cedar for shingles 
and fence rails. This timber was cut thirteen feet long and 
put into cribs twenty feet long and about five feet high. 
Floating these cribs down to the mill was a slow, tedious 
job. There was no current to speak of in the Narrows and 
we used our seine ropes to pull the cribs by running out 
the length of the rope and attaching the end to some object 
on the shore, then standing on the leading raft pull the rope 
hand over hand till the raft was near the point where the 
rope was attached; then repeat the proceedings. This was a 
job for Wat and me and had to be done when the wind 
was favorable or when there was no wind. By observing 
weather conditions here, father had learned that during fair 
weather, there was usually a south wind on the Lower Lake 
in the early morning lasting till nine or ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, then changing to west or northwest. This south 
wind seemed to start about midnight at a point a mile or 
two above the Lower Lake in the narrows. We learned to 
take advantage of this favorable wind and would get onto 
the raft about midnight and let the wind do the rest. With 
pike poles we would keep the cribs from grounding on 
shoals and sunken rocks. 

I recollect one morning the wind shifted on us when our 
string of cribs was near the middle of the Lower Lake but 
with eighty rods of rope we were able to reach the nearest 
shore without losing much distance. 

We did not attempt to iove the cribs against a strong 
wind. In such an event we would tie up and go home, where 
there was always work to do, while waiting for a calm or a 
favorable wind. 


One of the near tragedies of my young life occurred when 
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1 was four years of age and my sister was eight. There was a 
boom of logs against the shore near our house and my sister 
and I went out to play. She started to run on these logs, 
thinking they would bear her up. She had gone only a few 
steps when a log rolled under her feet and she was thrown 
into the water where it was seven feet deep. I was standing 
on the shore near by and when she went in I started yelling 
at the top of my voice: ““Minnie’s in the lake, she’s dead, 
she’s drounded,” repeating it over and over. Mother heard 
me and came on the run and plunged into the water where 
Minnie had disappeared. Mother had never learned to swim 
but she dragged the unconscious child to shore where with 
prompt action she was revived. With this experience we 
kids learned a lesson that we never forgot. 

From the time that I was one year old till I was five we 
lived part time at the Lower Lake and part time at the Up- 
per Lake, moving back and forth as the occasion required. 
If father had a lumber job for the winter we would move 
up and stay till after the sugar season, then move back down 
where there was some farm work to do at the Lower Lake. 
And again if we had guests for the summer months we would 
go to the Upper Lake and stay for the summer. 

The sugaring season was always a delight for us boys and 
I helped gather sap from the time I could lift a six quart 
pail full and dump it into the gathering tank. We boiled in 
two large kettles hung on “lug poles” and when it was down 
to syrup would swing the kettles off, dip out the syrup into 
tubs to settle. After setting over night it was poured off and 
strained into the “sugaring off kettle.” Mother or father had 
to do the sugaring off and when it was beginning to grain 
we kids started eating it and if there was any left after we 
were filled it was poured into tins holding five pounds each. 
We tapped six hundred trees and used cedar buckets that 
held eighteen quarts, and the gathering pails that father and 
the hired man used were the same size as the buckets. We 
planned to boil one hundred pails of sap for each “‘syruping 
off,” and this would produce a hundred pounds of hard cake 
sugar. If we could get three and a half pounds of sugar to 
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the bucket it was considered an average season. Some sea- 
sons we would get as high as four pounds to the bucket and 
other seasons would produce less than three pounds per 
bucket. Our sugar was darker in color than that made by 
the more modern process of evaporation. We sold our pro- 
duct at ten cents a pound which was about the same price as 
white granulated sugar at that time. When there was a big 
run of sap we had to boil nights and this was a job that 
delighted us boys. We would turn on its side one of the 
large storage tanks and make our bed in it. When the fire 
under the kettles got low the cold would awaken us, and we 
would get up and replenish the fire and fill the kettles, then 
turn in and get another nap. One time we overslept and the 
sap in the kettles boiled down to sugar and burned up with 
a loss of about fifty pounds of sugar. 

From the time I was twelve years of age I did a man’s 
work, whether it was in the woods with an axe and cross-cut 
saw, in the sugar bush or on the lake in a rowboat. In the 
summer of 1869 a forest fire swept through our woods and 
burned all our buckets and storage tanks and killed many 
of our maple trees. It started a mile west of our sugar 
works where our neighbor Nelson Bonner was burning 
brush to clear land for farming. It was a big loss to us. How- 
ever, before another sugar season rolled around, we had 
another outfit and by spreading out a little we were able to 
tap as many trees as before the fire. 

To produce this second outfit we had to make 150 troughs 
to take the place of as many buckets. To make these troughs 
we felled brown ash trees and cut the trunks into three foot 
lengths, then split them through the middle and chopped 
out the inside. This required a lot of axe work and took lots 
of time, energy and patience. These troughs proved to be 
very unsatisfactory and were used only two seasons then were 
replaced by tin buckets. Eventually we spread out a little 
and acquired 250 more of the tin buckets. 

I believe it was about the year 1860 that William Tupper 
came to the lake with a little steam boat and launched it 
near our home at the Lower Lake. This boat was about forty 
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feet long and eight foot beam with a cabin capacity of twenty 
people. Mr. Tupper built a house on the east shore of the 
Upper Lake and undertook to entertain city people there 
in the summer months. His steam boat was used to convey 
people from his dock at the lower end of the Lower Lake to 
his house, a distance of about seven miles. There were also 
people in Malone and Chateaugay who would charter the 
boat for excursions through the lakes and narrows. This 
boat ride up through the winding narrows and around the 
upper lake was a rare treat for the Malone and Chateau- 
gay villagers. 

Back where my memory starts my father had three row- 
boats. They were sixteen feet long with more than four 
feet beam, built with five-eights pine lumber. They would 
carry eight or nine adults with only one set of oar locks. 
With these boats fully loaded it would take fully two hours 
for a strong man to row it from our place at the Lower Lake 
to our cabin at the Upper Lake. I believe two of these boats 
were built by John Adams at Brainardsville.* The other we 
bought from DeWit Backus. In April each year my grand- 
father would come and repair and paint the boats. As these 
heavy boats became unseaworthy we disposed of them and 
had four lighter ones built by Mr. Gadway. For these new 
boats we got out pine logs and had them sawed into half 
inch lumber at the old Mead mill. This lumber has to be 
thoroughly seasoned and dressed on both sides. 

I must have been eight or nine years of age when we 
moved permanently to the Upper Lake. For a couple months 
during the summers of 1870 and 1871 it was my job to row 
to our house at the Lower Lake then drive to Brainardsville 
for the mail every day. This gave me good practice rowing 
and by the time I was fifteen I packed a wicked stroke. 

In 1871 we built another log house adjoining the other 
two. This we called the “Angell House” as it was to be occu- 
pied by a family by the name of Angell who came from East 
Orange, New Jersey. The Angell family came in May and 
stayed till September every year. The lumber for this house 
was brought by row boat from the mill. To load it on to 
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the boats we placed two boats side by side and laid the 
boards across leaving a space for operating the oars. In this 
way we could take one thousand feet of lumber at each load. 
We had to watch out for calm weather as the boats would 
fill with water if there was much swell. 

We had a rather thrilling experience trying to haul some 
hay from the beaver meadow on the East Inlet. We put the 
two boats side by side with a rack over them and loaded the 
hay and started down the inlet. Everything was fine till we 
reached the lake where there was quite a swell and before 
we had gone very far the boats filled with water. Fortunately 
the water was only four feet deep at this point and by stand- 
ing on the bottom we managed to get the boats out from 
under the hay. The hay was a total loss and we had a good 
soaking in the cold water. 

We kids learned to swim about as soon as we learned to 
walk. From June to September we went in swimming from 
one to four times a day. We practised swimming under water 
and became very efficient at this. A full minute under water 
was not unusual. 


The spring of 1874 was cold and the sugar season was late 
and the snow very deep. It was near the middle of April 
when we broke a road into the sugar bush and in breaking 
out the gathering roads we found trees had blown down 
across some of the roads. I was cutting out one of these 
fallen trees when my axe struck the side of a standing tree 
and glanced and came down on my foot. I knew by the way 
the blood spurted that I had a bad cut, but not till my 
mother pulled off my stocking did I realize that I had 
chopped off my big toe. It was a slanting cut and the gash 
went back into my foot back of my other toes. Wat and 
Charlie were with me when the accident occurred, Wat 
was driving the horse. They unhitched the horse from the 
sled, put me on her back with my foot drawn up behind me 
over the horse’s rump to retard bleeding. We had a mile to 
go to get home. The worst was yet to come for there was no 
doctor within fourteen miles with a road only part way and 
no telephones. My mother did all she could while waiting 
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for the doctor who did not arrive till late the next day and 
when he came he had no anesthetic to give me. The cut was 
slanting wise just back of the toe nail and the bone was pro- 
truding and had to be taken off at the joint then the longer 
point of flesh had to be pulled down over the raw wound 
and stitched. It took two men to hold me down while the 
doctor worked. I screamed and struggled through it all, and 
it seemed an age. It sure was the longest half hour of my 
life. 

The doctor's instructions were to keep the bandage wet 
with a solution of carbolic acid day and night till it healed. 
My mother had to change the bandage every day for a 
month. The healing was a slow process and it was three 
months before I could put my foot down. On the second 
day of May that year the Angell family came and the ice was 
not yet out of the lake. The family had wintered in Cuba 
and were much surprised to find the lake not yet open. It 
was one of my duties, while convalescing, to entertain their 
little girl Kitty, and we became very much attached to each 
other. She was nearly two, just learning to talk. 

In 1874 a road was made from Lyon Mountain down past 
our place. In the construction of this road right through 
the dense forest it was necessary to uproot many large trees. 
For this work heavy tackle blocks with two inch ropes were 
used. With the use of a thirty foot ladder one tackle block 
was attached to the tree thirty feet from the ground and 
the other block was attached to the base of another tree 
some fifty feet away. Then with a pair of heavy horses attach- 
ed to the rope the tree was pulled up by the roots. However 
some of the trees were so large and so firmly rooted that a 
trench had to be dug around the base of the tree. Another 
method of uprooting these large trees was to cut them down 
with an axe and cross-cut saw, then drill a hole in the stump 
and blast it out with dynamite. This road was planked and 
used by the Iron Company for hauling ore from the separa- 
tor at Lyon Mountain to the ore dock near our house. A 
forge was built on the Chateaugay river a mile below the 
lower end of the Lower Lake and the iron ore, hauled with 
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teams from the separator at the Mountain to this dock, was 
loaded onto barges and floated to the forge to be made into 
“pig iron” which was then hauled with teams to Chateaugay 
for shipment by rail. 

In the good old days we went deer hunting, primarily, to 
get food for the household, and like the Indians we did not 
pay much attention to the game laws of which there were 
not very many at that time. However there was a universal 
code that deer should not be disturbed while “‘yarding,’”’ or 
in the breeding season, and this applied to game birds as 
well. Of course we kids learned to handle guns at an early 
age. I was eight and Wat was ten when we got our first deer. 
He was driven into the lake by our old dog Rover. We were 
watching at the Oulyout point and saw him when he 
crossed the beach near the mouth of Chub Creek. He ran 
out over the shallow sand flat as far as he could touch bot- 
tom, then struck out straight across the lake. We had the 
heavy Backus boat and the wind from the northwest was 
blowing up a two foot swell, and it was no easy job to catch 
up with that deer. We had father’s double barrel gun, one 
rifle barrel loaded with a bullet and the shot barrel loaded 
with buck shot. We had both been rowing to catch up to 
the deer and when we had caught up to him, I took the oars 
and Wat took the heavy gun and fired the rifle at him. Of 
course he missed as the boat was going up and down over the 
swells, and by the time Wat had got back to his oar, the 
deer had gained some distance on us and we had a hard pull 
to get near him again. This time Wat fired the buck shot at 
him and missed again. The gun was a muzzle loader and our 
powder had gotten soaking wet from the spray and we knew 
it would be no use to try to load the gun, so when we caught 
up to the deer again, Wat got in the bow of the boat and 
grabbed him by the tail and I took the oar and tried to hit 
the deer on the head with the butt end of the oar. The deer 
saw it coming and dodged and struggled so hard that Wat 
lost his hold and we had another hard pull to overhaul him 
and get another tail hold. Again I plied the oar and broke off 
several points of his antlers. Again Wat lost his hold on the 
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tail of the deer and again we had a hard time getting up to 
him. The struggle continued till we were so tired that we 
would have given up in despair had we not noticed that 
the deer was also getting tired. This gave us new courage and 
we renewed the onslaught. For a while it was a question 
which would win out, the deer who was struggling for life, 
or we kids who were trying to kill the poor animal. We con- 
quered but not until the deer had been practically “de- 
horned” and we kids were so exhausted and so humiliated 
by the process of our victory that the honor of getting a deer 
was about destroyed. However, if we had allowed the deer 
to get away, we would have been disgraced. 

It was two years later that we took our next deer and 
brother Wat had a breech loading shot gun that had been 
given to him by Mr. Angell. We again had a hard pull to get 
to the deer before he reached shore, but this time the kill- 
ing process was more humane, requiring only one charge 
of buck shot to bring him down. 

Late one fall we lost our dogs. They had followed a deer 
to some distant lake or pond and failed to come home. After 
waiting some days for them to come back we started looking 
for them and decided to go to the South Inlet where some 
trappers were located, thinking the dogs may have been 
picked up by these trappers. The lake was beginning to 
freeze over and the ice over part of the surface was strong 
enough to hold a man. Out in the deeper part was open 
water. We pushed the boat out on the ice to the open water 
then rowed till we came to ice again up near the Thomas 
Camp. There we hauled the boat out onto the ice, walked 
across the bay and up the inlet to a trappers cabin. There 
we found our dogs, put them in leash and started home. We 
had reached the lake at the mouth of the inlet when we saw 
a deer on the ice near the Boomhower Camp. He was headed 
for open water out in the middle of the lake. We ran out 
to head him off and noticed that two wolves were following 
him. As soon as the wolves saw us they turned and went 
back into the woods and we saw them no more but inter- 
cepted the deer and Wat downed him with the old double 
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barrel shot gun. We hauled the deer to our boat and were 
soon home with the deer as well as our lost dogs. As the 
deer hunting season at that time did not close until Decem- 
ber, we were within the law, and we had meat for the family 
for some time. 

About the year 1875 or ’76 we decided to move our sugar- 
ing outfit to Cobble Hill where we had discovered a fine 
stand of maple. This forest was on land owned or leased by 
the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company. We got permission 
to make sugar there. We moved our buckets, kettles and 
storage tanks and built a small cabin. We tapped a thousand 
trees the first year and later increased to sixteen hundred. 
We had to cut a road some two or three miles and it was 
some job. There were swamps to go through, some brooks 
to bridge. A few years later Henry Trudell cut a road from 
his farm a few miles north of our boiling works down past 
us to follow the Oulyour stream down to the Lyon Mountain 
road. After that we used that road in going to and from the 
sugar bush. This we called the Trudell Road. 

It was near this road, and not more than half a mile from 
the Lyon Mountain road that Charlie discovered a bear’s 
aen one day as we were on our way to the sugar bush. 
Charlie had a shot gun and was looking for a partridge that 
he had heard drumming a little ways east. I was only a short 
distance from him and he called to me. I had the old double 
barrel gun that belonged to father, one rifle barrel and one 
for shot. As I approached the mouth of the den the old 
mother bear came out, so near me that I could have touched 
her with the gun, but I was so scared that I did not shoot. 
The bear was as scared as I was and loped off out of sight in 
the woods. 

Then as we looked into the den we heard a rustling within 
and deccided there was a cub in there. Charlie volunteered 
to go into the den while I stood guard expecting the old 
bear to return to her cubs. Charlie had to get down on all 
fours to get into the den and he had hardly disappeared 
when I heard a terrible squealing and Charlie was backing 
out with a cub by the hind leg. The cub was fighting for 
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dear life but Charlie hung on and had his jacket nearly torn 
from him and several bad scratches on his arms. Wat with 
a horse and sled was passing and heard the squealing and 
was coming in the direction of the sound. There was a bag 
on the sled and we finally succeeded in getting the cub into 
the bag. He fought every inch of the way and squealed with- 
out ceasing. After getting the cub bagged, Charlie stated 
that he was sure there was another cub in the den and it was 
up to me to go in and get him. After seeing how the first 
cub had used Charlie, I was not eager to go in after the other 
cub; however, rather than to be outdone by my younger 
brother I crawled in and pulled him out. He fought and 
squealed as bad as the first one but we finally got him into 
the bag with his brother and got them safely home. They 
kept up their squealing for more than half an hour. It has 
always been a mystery why the old mother bear did not 
return to the den to defend her cubs while we were there. 
We sold the cubs before the summer was over; one went 
to Chateaugay and the other was kept at the Merrill House 
through the summer and was finally bought by the Warden 
at Dannemora and was kept in the prison yard for a while. 
They tamed very easily and were very playful, but became 
very rough in their play. 

One morning late in April when the ice was breaking up 
in the lake we saw a big buck struggling in the broken ice 
not far from shore. We took a long rope and pushed the 
boat out and got the rope around his neck and led him to 
shore. When he got his feet on solid ground he became very 
active and it took three of us to hold him. We finally got him 
into the barn and made a place for him. His horns 
were in the velvet and quite soft and in threshing around 
they became badly broken. Later we built a yard for him 
and he became quite tame but he did not thrive in confine- 
ment so we let him out and he disappeared in the woods. 

The following summer when Charlie Bellows was rowing 
across from the Gunn Camp he saw a fawn swimming out 
into the lake. He rowed out to it and took it into his boat 
and brought it over to us. We fixed a place in the barn for 
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it and kept it for about a year, then sold it. The fawn became 
a great pet and we were sorry to see it go. 

I believe it was in the fall of 1875, one bright morning 
in September a party came from Malone for a one day 
hunt. Father took the dogs in on the west side and told me 
to watch at Pople Point. By eleven o'clock I had not heard 
a sound of the dogs, and started to pull over home. When 
half a mile from shore I saw a huge buck swimming towards 
me from the east. I waited till he was within fifty yards or 
so, when he started in the opposite direction. I started after 
him and had a hard pull to get near enough to shoot. I had 
father’s double barrel combination, shot and rifle, muzzle 
loader. I pulled on him with the rifle and got him the first 
shot. After bleeding him I tried to get him into the boat 
but he was too heavy for me, so I started to tow him home 
when Nat Collins came along and helped me get him into 
the boat. I took him home, had a bite to eat, reloaded the 
gun and went back, stopping at the beach in Shattuck’s 
Bay to get a drink from the little brook there. As I started to 
shove off, a big doe came across the beach and started swim- 
ming straight out into the lake. I soon caught up to her 
and gave her the charge from the shot barrel. Two shots 
with the old muzzle loader and two deer, a very good day’s 
work for a boy of fourteen. However, where I had one lucky 
day hunting there would be a dozen days without anything 
to show for it. Many times we would hunt a full week and 
not get a single deer. I learned a lot about the habits of 
deer and other wild animals. For some unknown reason they 
will migrate from one section of the woods to another, prob- 
ably in search of better feeding conditions. 

There were no schools or churches near us after we mov- 
ed to the Upper Lake. Our parents gave us some instructions 
in the “Three R’s” and when sister Minnie was fourteen 
she started school in Malone, entering the sixth grade. She 
also took music lessons and became a school teacher and gave 
music lessons on the organ. We boys earned our “keep” from 
the time we were eight and did not have much time for 
study. When Min was home from school she would try to 
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teach us but studying books did not appeal to us. We pre- 
ferred to be out cutting wood or clearing land, or guiding 
on the lake in summer, or making sugar in the spring, or 
hauling seine in fishing season. Anything that would keep 
us out doors and furnish useful work. In winter we would 
cut hop holes, and cedar for fence rails and fence posts, to 
sell to the farmers who came with teams to get them from 
as far away as Chateaugay, fourteen miles. Through June 
and July the mosquitoes were so bad that we had to build 
smudges all around the house in the early morning, then 
again in the evening. We had no screens for windows or 
doors and without the smudges we would not have been 
able to sleep at night. 

We had such a diversity of employment that there was 
no need for vacations. Each change was a vacation, and there 
was hardly a dull moment in the whole year. However, at 
the closing weeks of winter we became anxious to get into 
the sugar bush, and at the close of the sugar season we were 
glad to get out and start spring seine fishing and the farm 
work. Only for the fact that our education was sadly neglect- 
ed, it would have been an ideal life. Our work out in the 
open gave us healthy bodies and strong muscles, yet later 
in life we found ourselves handicapped by the lack of 
schooling. Later, when new game laws were made, prohibit- 
ing seining and netting in waters inhabited by trout, we had 
to quit this form of fishing. It was a great disappointment 
to us and we fought it for a while and we boys were in court 
on two or three occasions as witnesses against father. In 
court we boys managed to avoid answering the lawyers’ 
questions by stating that the answer might incriminate our- 
selves. Father believed that netting with nets of proper size 
mesh was the right way to*catch fish as this would take only 
the large ones, the smaller ones going through the mesh. 
On the theory that the fish were put here by our Creator 
for food, and not for sport, the theory is correct. The sports- 
man’s catch of trout is mostly small ones which would go 
through the mesh of a net and live to grow to a decent size. 


My father did not believe it was right to catch fish for 
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sport, but for food only. And the right method for fishing 
was with a net that would take only the larger fish. The 
hook and line method for fishing takes mostly small fish, 
and in this way you are killing some six fish to get a pound 
of food, whereas with the net you kill one fish and get two 
pounds of food. However if the fish were put here for the 
purpose of providing sport for pleasure seekers, the net 
would not be the proper equipment for they prefer to tor- 
ture the fish for the fun they get out of it. A fish as well as 
a man has a sense of feeling and suffers after being hooked, 
and the longer this period of torture can be extended, the 
more fun the so-called “sportsman” can get out of it. I 
believe God created the fish for food for mankind and not 
to satisfy a depraved and perverted mind. In waters where 
netting is legal there is always plenty of fish; on the other 
hand, in waters where netting is prohibited, there is always 
a scarcity, even when restocking is done continuously. This 
is positive proof that netting increases the supply of fish. 
Does this not also prove that hook and line fishing is destruc- 
tive? 

For a Thanksgiving holiday outing, we boys, Wat, Charlie 
and I, planned to go to Ragged Lake, which lies four miles 
directly west of Upper Chateaugay Like. There was no trail 
and we traveled by compass through the unbroken wilder- 
ness. We took two quilts, an axe and the single barrel shot 
gun. The Upper Lake was not yet frozen over and we landed 
our boat in Shattuck’s Bay and took a direct west course. 
There was about an inch of snow on the underbrush and 
we were soon wet to the skin but we kept our course and the 
exercise of walking over the rough ground and fallen timber 
kept us warm and we finally came out on the bank of Ragged 
Lake near the north end which is the head of the lake. The 
lake is narrow at this point and was frozen over thick enough 
to bear our weight. We crossed on the ice and followed 
down on the west bank to a cabin about midway of the lake. 
There was no one at the cabin but we managed to get in, 
hoping to find a stove where we could start a fire and pre- 
pare food, for the long tramp had created a ravenous appe- 
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tite. We were much disappointed in not finding a stove, and 
the air was chilly and damp inside, so we went out and re- 
turned back up the lake where we found an open front 
bough camp where we started a fire and ate our lunch. By 
this time we were ready to start back home but it was 
so late that we knew we could not make it before dark, so 
we decided to stay in this shack till morning. The weather 
had turned colder and we were all wet. The fire in front of 
the open shack did not afford much comfort. We got up a 
supply of wood from fallen trees nearby and tried to get 
dried out by standing close to the fire. When we became 
so tired that we could not stand up, we would lie down on 
the boughs and sleep till the fire burned low and the cold 
would awaken us. Then we would replenish the fire and lie 
down again. The wood that we had gathered was mostly 
spruce tops and it made lot of sparks and some of them 
alighted on our cotton blankets and they caught fire several 
times during the night. Dawn finally came and after eating 
the last of the food we started for home. The tramp home 
was not so bad as the snow had fallen from the bushes. We 
were home at noon, a sadder and a wiser trio. 

On Sunday morning in October, 1877, we boys started on 
a still hunt over on the west side. I had my first breech-load- 
ing rifle, of which I was very proud. It was a 32 Marlin with 
octagon barrel, a fine shooting gun but rather heavy. There 
was a little snow, the first of the season. We found deer 
tracks very soon after we entered the woods back of Shat- 
tuck’s cabin. Wat and Charlie followed the track of a big 
buck that was leading southward. I went in the opposite 
direction toward a clearing made the year before by chop- 
pers cutting wood for the charcoal kilns. There were sprouts 
of pin-cherry and raspberry with leaves still green, making 
a fine feeding ground for deer. I had just emerged into this 
open place when I saw three deer approaching on the other 
side of the clearing. They were some distance away and 
were feeding directly towards me. I picked the largest, which 
proved to be a doe, and pulled on her. She went down with- 
out a struggle. The other two ran back into the woods. I 
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followed them and soon got a shot at one, a young buck, and 
brought him down. Wat and Charlie heard my shots and 
came to help get my deer out to the boat. This was the 
second time in my young life that I had taken two in one 
day. As a rule we had to hunt a week to get one and we had 
work to do and could not fool away our time hunting. 

It is with sadness that I recall the tragic death of my father 
Darius W. Merrill, on April 12, 1887. He was on his way 
to the sugar bush to take charge of the work of sugaring off. 
We boys had been boiling for a week and had a lot of syrup 
on hand and the sap had been running so fast that we were 
kept busy day and night. We had expected father the day 
befere and on this morning of the twelfth Charlie started 
out to see why father had been delayed. Charlie had gone 
about two miles when he met father with the bay mare and 
the front bob. The road, which followed the Oulyout stream, 
was covered with water in many places and at one of these 
points the frozen snow beneath the water gave ’way and the 
mare went down into five or six feet of water. They un- 
hitched the sled from the horse and pulled it back and father 
fastened a trace chain to the horse collar and started pull- 
ing to help the mare out. Suddenly he dropped the chain, 
threw up his hands and screaming fell over backward. Char- 
lie went to him quickly. He had died before Charlie reached 
him. An inquest proved that an artery close to the heart had 
burst, causing instant death. Charlie started on the run 
towards the sugar bush where Wat and I were working. 
Charlie would shout as he ran and when he was near enough 
so we heard him, we started on the run to meet him. We 
ran all the way to the scene of the tragedy. The mare was 
still alive and we managed to get her out. We laid the body 
of father on the sled, and attached the mare. Wat and Char- 
lie went home and I returned to the sugar bush. Gert * was 
at the sugar cabin to keep house for us: Father was only 
fifty-eight. He had accumulated, with our help, a large acre- 
age with much lake frontage and much valuable timber. 
We had all worked together up to this time, but after losing 
father we decided to divide the property. Sister Minnie was 
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living on the old place at the Lower Lake which father had 
given to her. Charlie was not yet married. As soon as we 
had divided the real estate, we began selling off parcels at 
low prices. Charlie’s portion took in the store that had been 
doing a good business under the management of Oliver 
Young. Charlie trusted out goods to the people at Lyon 
Mountain and as a depression in the iron business came 
on was unable to collect his accounts and was forced into 
bankruptcy involving myself who had backed him to the 
extent of more than a thousand dollars. Then I sold the 
hotel property to Oliver Young for much less than it was 
worth and Wat started building a hotel on the knoll and 
failed to finish it for lack of funds, and I lost several hundred 
dollars in his transactions. By this time the property was 
hopelessly scattered. If we had continued father’s method 
of management and kept the property together for a few 
years, it would have produced a fortune for each of us heirs. 
We were all hard workers and had no use for liquor or fast 
women, but we all seemed to be short on management. This, 


with a little “hard luck,” was responsible for our undoing. 
“Good management brings good luck” was a very true 
saying of my father’s. 


Notes by Archibald S. Merrill: 

1 Darius W. Merrill, born in New Hampshire in 1829. He moved to 
Chateaugay Lake about the middle of the century. 

2 The present location of Merrill, Clinton County, N. Y. 

3 Brainardsville (Brainardville, Crompville), a village just north of 
Lower Chateaugay Lake. 

4 Second wife of David Shepard Merrill, Gertrude Mitchell, whom he had 
married the preceding September, about thirteen months after the death of 
his first wife, Adah Proctor. At the time of Darius W. Merrill's death, Ger- 
trude was less than eighteen years old. 





THE ADIRONDACK CENTER 


RICHARD W. LAWRENCE, ya.” 


HE Adirondack Center at Elizabethtown differs from 

most museums in that it endeavors to tell the story 

of the present as well as the past; in this case, the pres- 
ent and past life and activity of the Adirondack region. By 
definition a museum is ‘“‘a building in which are preserved 
and exhibited objects of permanent interest.” Here most 
institutions qualify readily, perhaps too well. But, says Web- 
ster, a museum is also, ‘“‘a temple of the Muses—a place of 
study.” 

In terms of objectives, perhaps none has put it so well as 
the speaker at the dedication in April, 1870, of a famous 
New York City museum where after certain observations on 
“the self sufficiency of ignorance” he went on to state: “The 
plan was not to establish a mere cabinet of curiosities to kill 
time for the idle but gradually to gather together a collection 
of objects illustrative of the history of art in all its branches 
from the earliest beginning to the present times which should 
serve not only for the instruction and entertainment of the 
people but should also show to the student and artisans of 
every branch of industry in the high and acknowledged 
standards of form and color what the past had accomplished 
for them to imitate and excel.” 

The Adirondack Center was started because a number of 
residents of the area felt that the summer visitor in his hasty 
dash from one man made “attraction” to the next, was likely 
to overlook some of the real attractions of the region. The 
idea was to assemble a series of exhibits which might serve 
to arouse interest in the true Adirondacks. This collection 


* Mr. Lawrence, who lives in Elizabethtown, N. Y., is a business executive 
who is actively and personally interested in the Essex County Historical 
Society and in many other Essex County organizations. He told about the 
museum and garden of the Essex County Historical Society during the New 
York State Historical Association’s Local History Workshop, at Hamilton 
College, on September 7, 1957. 
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of objects was to be illustrative of Adirondack life in all its 
phases from the earliest beginning to the present times: its 
geology, Indians, exploration, early settlers, wars, trapping, 
mining, farming, sugaring, lumbering, animals, conservation, 
recreation, climate and scenery. 

To start with there was nothing but the idea and the 
people and one collection of pioneer implements. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Porter willingly lent that and furnished a hatfull of 
. ideas as well. A summer resident offered to make a sizeable 
contribution if the former high school building were made 
available as a museum. That suggestion the voters approved 
unanimously, and citizens in the county doubled the initial 
contribution to provide money to fix up the building. The 
collection began to grow. As the late William Chapman 
White described it: “What was collected from the attics, 
barns and cupboards of Essex County is as remarkable as the 
generosity of the people who gave. For the sake of a unified 
display people gladly gave over treasured mementos, from 
ancient letters and documents to relics of all the wars that 
have reddened the hilly soil and bloodied its waters. With 
them came tools, implements and other articles to show how 
people in one American county lived—from parts of iron 
forges to stage coaches that once rattled over mountain 
roads.”” Where artifacts could not tell the story, exhibits were 
constructed to dramatize some particularly noteworthy 
aspect of the area. To portray mountains, forest streams and 
lakes that scarcely one in a thousand ever visit, a fine relief 
model was constructed and later equipped with a push but- 
ton device to light up points of interest. (This relief model 
idea has been recently taken up by three other museums 
with singular success.) 

Other exhibits were far simpler and even fragmentary. As, 
for example, the one on climate which is limited to a large 
three-story simulated thermometer on which are recorded 
some record Adirondack lows. 


Because of a widespread ignorance of the business of maple 
sugaring we went all out in this department. We are now 
equipped to demonstrate ‘‘the art’’ from the earliest days 
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down to the latest modern day methods in our well-equipped 
sugarhouse. Each spring we demonstrate the process “live.” 
Our sugarbush consists of the many beautiful maples that 
line our village streets. Many thousands of gallons of sap are 
collected by volunteers, transported to our sugarhouse, and 
boiled down to make hundreds of pounds of premium syrup. 
The demonstration is not only highly educational but fur- 
nishes excellent revenue at an otherwise slack time of the 
year. 

High point of the activity is a day near the end of the 
season given over to the celebration of a Sugar Festival 
when literally the whole town turns out to put on a show. 
We stirred up such a commotion this year as to cause the 
Burlington Free Press to inquire why the devil Vermont 
hadn’t thought up such an idea. 

Similarly in other exhibits the museum has sought to 
utilize local resources to good advantage. To demonstrate 
our active mining industry we have truckloads of iron ore, 
ilminite and wollastonite. There are plenty of fine specimens 
of Adirondack magnetite under glass in the museums of New 
York State but one can’t heft them or take them home as 
souvenirs. You can here. 

The National Lead Company prepared a fine exhibit 
showing their open-pit operation for the recovery of strategic 
titanium at Tahawus. Republic Steel has promised a similar 
exhibit covering their iron ore operations at Mineville. We 
are still working on the problem of how best to portray old 
time mining operations such as were used when Adirondack 
iron furnished more than half the country’s needs. 

Because of the likelihood that many visitors might be 
unaware of the fabulous construction going on at the nearby 
Seaway, an exhibit of Canadian and United States maps and 
photographs was set up to explain the project. 

Material on forest resources and recreation includes an 
early trapper’s cabin complete with traps and furs, tree 
sections, logging tools, casts of animal tracks, and a full 
fledged Adirondack lean-to constructed by the Conservation 
Department. 
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Partly by design and partly by necessity the museum is 
characterized by great freedom of access. Practically nothing 
is chained down or under glass. The visitor is free to toy 
with a broad axe, work the butter churn, test the bounce of 
a buckboard, climb to the driver’s seat of the Concord coach, 
test out the facilities of a Lake Champlain fish shanty, or 
work the pump bar of an early fire engine. 

The Colonial Garden on the museum grounds offers a rare 
combination of historical interest and natural beauty. 
Authentic reproductions of early garden architecture form a 
charming background for the display of annuals and the 
more hardy perennials. It is truly a step into the past and 
one that requires no explanatory accompaniment. Some are 
surprised to find a Colonial Garden in the rugged North 
Country but they are equally surprised to learn that Amer- 
ica’s oldest flower garden lies but a few miles away on the 
Pell estate at Fort Ticonderoga. 

Adjoining the Colonial Garden in the nearby woods, is 
a wild flower collection, and the start of a Nature Trail to a 
nearby grove of century old white pines. Here again we are 
fortunate in the wealth of “material” at our doorstep. 

Ironically enough this great storehouse of material still 
needs publicizing. The very summer visitor who this spring 
marveled at the costly and detailed reproduction of an Adi- 
rondack forest in the new exhibit at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City, may have little aware- 
ness of the real thing at his elbow as he speeds along the 
mountain roads. So great is the necessity for “getting some 
place” or adhering to some preconceived schedule that few 
seem to have time for leisurely observation enroute. How- 
ever once their attention has been attracted or the “‘schedule”’ 
interrupted, they are eager to enjoy new sights and exper- 
iences. Someone has said this is a day of communication and 
either you take advantage of it or you become the victim 
of it. Museums too must shout to be heard. Lacking funds 
for advertising. The Center had to rely on the news-worthi- 
ness of its activities to rate newspaper space or radio and TV 
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comment. Fortunately they have been forthcoming in fairly 
generous amounts. 

The Adirondack Center Museum opened three years ago 
and its sponsor, the Essex County Historical Society, is a lusty 
infant of four years with some 400 members. In 1954 the 
Society was organized and duly chartered by the Regents. 
As was indicated earlier, by the fall of that year, the Society 
had a home for its proposed museum. The following spring 
the work of redecorating the building and preparing exhibits 
started. Stage coach, fire engine, forestry display, pioneer 
exhibit, relief map, trapper’s cabin—these were welded 
together into a unified display in time for the grand opening 
and dedication in May, 1955. That summer an interested 
donor suggested the addition of a Colonial garden and pre- 
liminary work wa: started almost immediately. 

In 1956 the “onservation Department constructed the 
lean-to, the Town of Westport added an exhibit, the Hand 
Room was opened, and the Colonial Garden was dedicated 
with fine ceremony. The Sugar House, another gift, was 
started that fall. In the spring of ’57, we tapped our first 
trees, sponsored our first County-wide sugar contest, and ran 
our first Sugar Festival. During the summer, work went 
forward on the landscaping of the grounds and improve- 
ments in the Colonial Garden. We also held our first Art 
Show. 

’ In the spring of this year, after three years of operation, 
we hired our first paid Director. 

Plans for the future include an exhibit by the State College 
of Forestry, a doll and toy exhibit, an early school room, 
a rotating art exhibit, and the planning of special activities 
in conjunction with the Champlain Celebration of 1959. 


This article would not be complete without pointing out 
one more unique feature. ‘This museum, from the very begin- 
ning, has been the product of the combined efforts of the 
citizens of Essex County—not the work of government, one 
family, or one individual. Building on the secure foundation 
of the efforts and interest of many, its future growth and 
progress seem assured. 
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THE ADIRONDACK MUSEUM 


ROBERT BRUCE INVERARITY* 


S INCE the end of World War II the American public has 
apparently become more aware of its historical heritage. 
Perhaps recent articles, books, and radio and television 
programs have stimulated its attention. The insecurity of the 
present may have made people subconsciously search for 
security in their past. Or, it may be, more leisure has forced 
us to look for new diversions. Whatever the cause, interest 
in museums in general, and particularly those with some 
historical bias, has blossomed. The results are growing 
audiences and more new museums. 

There is no hard and fast set of rules or standards as to 
how a museum shall operate or come into being—museums 
are as varied as the predilections of their founders and as 
good as their staffs and collections. Museums run the gamut 
from those devoted to a thin segment of universal interest, 
such as fine art, or moneys of the world, to others of localized 
appeal or of a geographical area. It is with the latter we are 
concerned here. 

On the fourth of August, 1957, the Adirondack Museum 
shyly made its debut into the museum world. Located at 
Blue Mountain Lake, New York, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, and in the center of a triangle formed by 
Albany, Syracuse and Montreal, the site commands one of 
the finest views in the Adirondacks, overlooking the Eckford 
chain of lakes. Highways 28, 10, and 365 meet at Blue Moun- 
tain Lake village and the museum is three-quarters of a mile 
north of this junction. From 1874 to 1955 this property was 
the site of Blue Mountain House, a summer hotel started by 
Tyler Merwin and recently operated by W. L. Wessels until 
it was acquired by the Adirondack Historical Association 
as the site for its museum. 


* Dr. Inverarity, a museologist, has been the director since 1954, when the 
idea of building the Adirondack Museum was crystalized. 
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The Adirondack Historical Association, formed in 1948 
primarily through the efforts of W. L. Wessels, faltered and 
nearly succumbed from the impact of the Korean War. In 
1954 the project was revived through the interest and efforts 
of a group of New Yorkers who maintained summer homes 
in the area, and a State charter was obtained. Adams and 
Woodbridge of New York City were appointed architects; 
a director and custodian were engaged. During the summer 
of 1955 part of the old hotel was razed and ground was 
broken for the construction of the first building of the 
museum. Two years later the museum opened. What was 
the background of this development? 

The collecting and organizing of material and the con- 
struction program took place during the two years between 
1955 and August 1957. During this period it was the people 
of the Adirondacks who came forward with information, 
gifts of exhibition material, and constant enthusiasm and 
assistance. At least ninety per cent of the material exhibited 
has been received by gift either from those who love this 
mountainous country or those who live there. 

The Adirondacks has had two outstanding historians: the 
late Alfred L. Donaldson whose two-volume A History of the 
Adirondacks has, since its publication in 1921, been the 
main reference; and Harold K. Hochschild, author of Town- 
ship 34, privately printed in 1952, largely about the Central 
Adirondacks. The latter author, a Trustee of the New York 
State Historical Association, has seen to it that main research 
libraries have been given copies of this important work. 
Planned as a history of one township in the Adirondacks, it 
grew until it included a wealth of material concerning the 
whole area. A most handsome and scholarly volume, and 
undoubtedly the most, complete work of its kind, it is pro- 
fusely illustrated with rare photographs beautifully printed 
by the collotype process. It is indeed fortunate that the 
author of this authoritative publication is the president of 
the Adirondack Historical Association which operates the 
Adirondack Museum. This happy event has meant that the 
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development of the museum had historical direction and a 
“built in” reference authority. 

The Adirondack Mountains are among the oldest in the 
world and yet culturally the area itself is of recent population 
if compared to other parts of the Northeast. During the sum- 
mers Indians hunted and fished in the Adirondacks, making 
it a sort of “ice-box-on-the-hoof,” but as yet there appears no 
evidence of Indian settlement other than camping sites 
which were used year after year. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1536, was undoubtedly the first Euro- 
pean to see these mountains from the present site of 
Montreal. Seventy-three years later Samuel de Champlain 
looked westward from the lake that now bears his name to 
see these peaks silhouetted against the setting sun. But not 
until 1771, only 187 years ago, was the first great mass of 
land purchased from the Indians, subject to the sovereign 
rights of the Crown. It was to be many years before anyone 
other than stray Indians, woodsmen or surveyors was to be 
found in the Adirondacks. The early waves of migration out 
of New England skirted the region until mining and lumber- 
ing activities inaugurated the development of this moun- 
tainous wilderness pocket. In 1892 the State of New York 
established the Adirondack Park, the boundaries of which 
are referred to as the “Blue Line.” The territory within this 
“Blue Line” and the relationship of man to this environ- 
ment is the special concern of the Adirondack Museum. 

With this orientation we are primarily a museum of 
ecology, history, or ethnography, depending upon your point 
of view. 

It was decided three approaches could be used to illustrate 
the particularly important elements of the Adirondacks with 
which we wished to begin. Dioramas could well illustrate 
living and lumbering techniques, or portray historical events 
which we were unable to depict in any other manner. As 
many of the important objects shown in miniature in the 
dioramas could be searched out and brought to the museum, 
the visitor could also see them in full scale. In this way the 
object itself and the object in use would be portrayed. 
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Memorabilia of the area would be searched out and pre- 
served. Finally, all forms of visual materials would be col- 
lected, such as drawings, illustrations, prints, paintings, 
photographs, maps and so forth. With this general approach 
agreed upon, research was begun. 

Lumbering has been the most important industry in the 
Adirondacks, and it developed certain techniques quite dif- 
ferent from those practiced, say, in Wisconsin or Washington. 
The whole complex of hunting, fishing, guides, hotels, sum- 
mer “‘camps,”’ and tourists is another segment of Adirondack 
life. The means of transportation in summer and winter, by 
land and water, over snow and ice, are all important to 
depict. These became the main elements on which research 
and collections were focused. 

A verbal reconnaissance of the museum as it was on open- 
ing day may be of interest. 

As there are no railroads nearer than thirty-six miles away, 
most travelers arrive by automobile. Turning off the high- 
way, the driver proceeds to one of two parking lots. These 
lots will contain over one hundred cars. From the parking 
lot the visitor proceeds to the gatehouse where he will find 
for sale publications pertaining to the area, and where he also 
purchases admission to the museum. This is one dollar for 
adults and fifty cents for children and it leaves a large operat- 
ing deficit. The museum, a State chartered non-profit institu 
tion, relies on private contributions to cover the deficit. 

Once through the gatehouse the visitor is in an enclosed 
area which comprises the museum proper. Immediately avail- 
able are the restrooms, a most important facility in an institu- 
tion located away from communities. By means of directional 
arrows and a leaflet which he has received at the gatehouse, 
the visitor is guided on a tour which takes him sequentially 
through an orientation area, then from building to building 
and exhibit after exhibit. ; 

At the entrance to the museum’s main building in the 
orientation area a large cross section of a 240 year old Adi- 
rondack white pine has its annular rings marked to show 
the time of well known world historical events and not so 
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well known Adirondack events. Such Adirondack dates as 
the start of farming and the start of log driving down rivers 
are interlaced with events such as George Washington’s birth, 
the French Revolution, the Civil War and so forth. 

In the foyer of the main building is a large relief map of 
the Adirondack Park. At one end of the map is a control 
panel, and here, by pressing buttons, the visitor may light 
up rivers, lakes, mountains and towns. Also illuminated and 
in constant operation is the flow of the rivers and lakes to 
demonstrate the watersheds of the St. Lawrence and the 
Hudson Rivers. 

The gallery to the left of the entrance hall contains an 
exhibition of paintings, drawings and photographs which 
give the flavor of the past and portray the country, the sur- 
veyors, the guides, the lumbermen, the early camps, the 
estate camps, the hotels, and methods of transportation. 

The gallery to the right of the entrance hall has a series 
of eighteen dioramas and exhibits showing lumbering tech- 
niques, historical events and ways of life in the Adirondacks. 
Each diorama has its own label. However, if the visitor 
desires more information, he may rent an earphone and 
plug it into the base of the diorama. He will then hear a 
specially recorded two minute explanation of the diorama 
in great detail. This was the first installation, of this kind, in 
any museum that we know and it is gratifying to receive the 
public’s unqualified and enthusiastic approval of this new 
device. 

The remainder of this building is devoted to office, work- 
raoms, storage and an Adirondack research library for 
scholars. At this writing we have over a thousand titles in the 
library. They are supplemented by maps, manuscript and 
document collections as well as a most extensive collection 
of Adirondack photographs. Much material has been micro- 
filmed at the museum, with our own equipment, and this 
type of information storage has great value in space and cost 
savings. 

Leaving the main building, the visitor generally stops to 
admire the superb view of Blue Mountain, Eagle and Uto- 
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wana Lakes and the surrounding country. The 1876 log 
cabin annex of the original Blue Mountain House (the 
House itself later burned) still stands and is now in the 
process of being refitted as an old hotel. Beyond this a small 
building portrays the interior of a 1900 camp with the typical 
rustic and Victorian furnishings of the time. 

Snugly ensconced in its own building is the famous Marion 
River Carry Railroad, sometimes called by its early patrons 
the “‘Rickety Rackety Railroad.” This locomotive and one 
car, formerly a Brooklyn City horsecar, ran on the shortest 
standard gauge railroad in the world—about three quarters 
of a mile in length. Attached to this building is a small rail- 
road station simulating those in the Adirondacks. Here are 
found old railroad passes and photographs. 

The whble complex of travel in the Adirondacks is well 
illustrated in the museum. The Marion River Railroad was 
used to carry passengers and freight across a portage. To get 
to and from this portage, large and small steamboats were 
used. Proudly floating in an especially made lake may be 
found the “Osprey,” one of the small steamboats. Sharing 
the lake is H. P. Whitney’s gasoline powered launch “While- 
away’ and R. J. Collier’s “Skeeter.” Collier, of publishing 
fame, for many years had great pride in this floating sliver 
as its approximately twenty-five miles an hour speed made 
it the fastest thing afloat in the Adirondacks. 

In the 1890’s and 1900's the owner of a private railroad 
car was definitely a man of position and distinction as well 
as wealth. At a specially constructed covered siding at 
Raquette Lake Railroad Station occasionally could be found 
as many as seven of these “‘land yachts” which had brought 
their distinguished owners—-Alfred G. Vanderbilt and W. C. 
Whitney among others—to the Adirondacks where they main- 
tained camps. In order to familiarize the museum visitor 
with this phase of Adirondack transportation, the museum 
recently obtained the famous “Oriental,” private railroad 
car of the late August Belmont. This elegant example of 
1890 craftsmanship and ornamentation is on display this 
summer. 
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Two separate buildings set against the side of a hill contain 
media of summer and winter transportation. Surreys, sleighs, 
buggies, a hearse, a Concord stagecoach and other vehicles 
ending with the automobile—a 1907 Maxwell—show the 
variety used in Adirondack travel. 

Outdoor exhibits of logging equipment include log jam 
boats, a sprinkler wagon and a full load of logs on sleighs. 

One long narrow building exhibits a potpourri of hunting 
and fishing gear, ice cutting tools, small logging tools, and a 
profusion of lamps. Another small structure shows the great 
variety of stoves used for cooking and heating. 

The greatest example of the Adirondacker’s craftsmanship 
is the guideboat. This small boat, generally from twelve to 
eighteen feet long, unique in its construction, is somewhat 
of a mixture of rowboat and canoe. Designed to serve a 
guide rowing one or two passengers and their gear, this boat 
was preceded by the dugout and birch bark canoe and fol- 
lowed by the canvas covered wooden canoe. All of these craft 
are on display. A variety of guideboats have been assembled 
to show the variations between makers. Truly the building 
of a guideboat was a great art, now nearly extinct,—a sad toll 
for progress! 

The museum opens this summer on the 15th of June and 
closes in the fall. As a museum is growing, it is hard to predict 
just what its configuration will be ten years in the future. 
But the general character of its material, and the desire to 
learn more about, and show man’s relationship to, the Adi- 
rondacks will persist. 





ARCHIVES OF AN ALBANY FAMILY 


THE Horatio SEYMOUR PAPERS 
In THE BurRTON HIsToRICAL COLLECTION, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


DOROTHY V. MARTIN* 


I: 1955, a group of manuscripts long in private hands, 
known as “Horatio Seymour Papers,” was presented to 
the Detroit Public Library, and has been placed in the 
manuscript section of the Burton Historical Collection. The 
donors were Mr. and Mrs. Marc Theunissen Patten, of 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Actually these manuscripts are neither the official nor 
the private papers created by the man who was Governor of 
the State of New York during the Civil War. The largest 
body of such papers is to be found, as one would expect, in 
the New York State Library at Albany. It consists of thirty- 
one files of the business papers, letter-books, drafts of letters 
sent, and letters received and filed, covering the forty-five 
years of Governor Seymour’s active business and political 
life, from 1841 to 1886. Another group of several hundred 
letters, mostly written by Governor Seymour to political 
friends, is a part of the collections of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society in New York City. 

The present group, constituting a third body of more than 
three hundred documents, consists of papers that came into 
his hands as trustee and legatee, through his wife Mary 
Bleecker, of two very old Albany families, the Bleeckers and 
the Collinses; and by inheritance from his maternal grand- 
father, Jonathan Forman of New Jersey. Thus the collection 
divides itself into two distinct archival groups: the Bleecker- 
Collins family archives, and the Jonathan Forman archives. 

The smaller Forman archives, a group of thirty-three 


* Miss Martin, a graduate of Ohio State University, and the University 
of Illinois Library School, was both librarian and archivist at the Historical 
and Philosophical Society or Ohio, and the National Archives, before going 
to the Detroit Public Library as Curator of Manuscripts in the Burton His- 
torical Collection. She has previously published several articles and reviews. 
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items, relates to the military service of Colonel, later Gen- 
eral Forman of the 4th New Jersey Regiment of Foot, in 
the Revolution, and in 1794, during the Whiskey Rebellion. 
The Revolutionary War documents (of only moderate his- 
torical interest) include such documents as the pay roll of 
Captain Forman’s Company of Foot for July, 1778, the vol- 
untary enlistment of Jacob Lassey, signed December 8, 1778, 
and general orders in the form of letters from General Ed- 
ward Hand and W. Oliver. The papers relating to the Whis- 
key Rebellion, on the other hand, have considerable his- 
torical interest. 

Colonel Forman’s regiment was one of those militia regi- 
ments alerted during the summer of 1794 against the possi- 
ble uprising of rebellious distillers of western Pennsylvania. 
Orders to rendezvous at Trenton were issued by General 
Elisha Lawrence on September fifth; these were followed by 
orders to proceed to Carlisle on the eighteenth; and on the 
twenty-third, at Newton, Pennsylvania, “10 miles from Tren- 
ton,’ Colonel Forman wrote the first of four highly infor- 
mative letters to his wife at home in Middle Town Point, 
New Jersey. The militia was in the field from September 
until the end of December, 1794, and the progress of the 
army can be traced in the date lines of the Colonel’s letters: 
on October tenth he wrote from Carlisle; on October twen- 
ty-fourth, from “Bedford, about 200 miles from Trenton”; 
and on December twenty-fifth, from Trenton. In addition 
to the letters, there are general and division orders, returns 
of personnel and supplies, an account of arms and camp 
equipage, and a list of “posts fixed for supplying the troops 
on their return from Pittsburgh to Carlisle.” All of which 
afford further illumination of the facts of the expedition 
and of Colonel Forman’s part in it. 


By far the larger part of the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Patten 
consists of the archives of a family prominent in Albany 
during the entire eighteenth century: the land-holding 
Bleeckers, who were associated with the Schuylers, the Liv- 
ingstons, and the DeLanceys. There are nearly three hundred 
of these. 
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The first Bleecker in this country, Jan Janse, was a native 
of Meppel in the Netherlands. He settled in Albany in 1658, 
where he married a daughter of Rutger Jacobsen van Schoen- 
derwoert. He held various offices of city recorder, justice of 
the peace, member of the Provincial Assembly and mayor of 
Albany. His sons and grandsons similarly served their city 
and province. Among the land grants in which the Bleeckers 
were interested were the Saratoga Patent, the Westenhook 
Patent, and Cosby’s Manor lands. They were connected by 
marriage with the Schuylers, the Van Schaicks, the Ten 
Eycks, the Lansings, the Van Rensselaers. Rutger, second son 
of Jan Janse Bleecker, married Catalyna Schuyler, widow 
of John Abeel (died 1711), twice mayor of Albany. Their 
daughter, Margarita Bleecker, married Edward Collins 
(1704-1753). 

Horatio Seymour went to Albany in 1833 as secretary to 
Governor William Learned Marcy. There he made the 
acquaintance of the Bleecker family and in 1835 married 
Mary, youngest daughter of John Rutger Bleecker, great- 
great-great-granddaughter of Jan Janse Bleecker, and great- 
grand-niece of Mrs. Edward Collins. Young Seymour took 
over the management of his father-in-law’s considerable 
estate, and after Bleecker’s death in 1836, this occupied his 
full time. The Bleecker papers naturally came into his 
hands in that way. 

Among the earliest documents relating to the Bleecker 
estate are three deeds. All in Dutch, they were dated at 
Albany on November 1, 1675, July 9, 1681, and September 
23, 1689. Robert Livingston, clerk, signed the latter two; 
Jan Janse Bleecker witnessed the third. 


Some fifty letters and documents are concerned with the 
defense of Albany, Schenectady and other frontier posts dur- 
ing the first decade of the eighteenth century. These com- 
prise the papers of Mayor John Abeel (died 1711). Included 
are his official correspondence with the Provincial Gover- 
nor, Lord Cornbury; vouchers and accounts of expenditures 
of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs; letters from Daniel 
Honan and Peter Fauconnier of New York City. For ex- 
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ample, Fauconnier’s letter of December 29, 1702, transmitted 
money for the use of the militia at Albany. Lord Cornbury’s 
letter of January 13, 1703/4, gives instructions as to the re- 
pairs of the forts at Albany and Schenectady. A voucher sign- 
ed by Abeel orders payment for goods delivered to the Sach- 
ems of the Five Nations and the Vine Indians from August 
17 to September 13, 1705; another voucher dated April 13, 
1710, lists the expenditures for entertaining French officers 
who came to exchange prisoners. (Upon his marriage to 
Abeel’s widow, in 1712, Rutger Bleecker undertook the set- 
tlement of Abeel’s estate, which explains how the Abeel pap- 
ers became part of the family archives.) 

The Collins papers covering the period from 1710 to 
1753, were brought into the family collection by the mar- 
riage of Rutger Bleecker’s daughter, Margarita, to Edward *~ 
Collins (1704-1753), son of Lieutenant John Collins and 
Margarita (Schuyler) Verplanck. John Collins’ draft of a 
letter written in 1710 to a friend in England apprising him 
of his fortunate, and fruitful, marriage is the first document 
in this group of nearly sixty pieces. John Collins and his 
son Edward were associated with Peter Schuyler, Bleecker, 
Ebenezer Willson, Peter Fauconnier and Philip Livingston 
in the Westenhook Patent. They also held a large tract along 
the Mohawk River by deed from a group of Christian Indi- 
ans. Signatures of Edward Livingston, Jr., Stephen De Lan- 
cey, Philip and Robert Livingston, Jr., Edward Holland, 
Cadwallader Colden, Governor William Cosby and Gover- 
nor George Clinton are numerous among the letters and 
documents of this period. During the French and Indian 
campaigns of the 1740's, Edward Collins saw active service 
as a major in the colonial forces. Of special interest in this 
period are four letters from Sir William Johnson and three 
from Governor George Clinton, which, together with Col- 
lins’ replies, and copies of orders and reports, give consider- 
able information about the conduct of the war. 

Only a few of the interesting letters in the remainder of 
the collection can be described here: Edward Antill wrote 
from La Chine on January 5, 1776, to Captain Aaron Burr 
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“before Quebec” that he was sending Burr dueling pistols 
that belonged to the Antiil family. On August 4, 1779, An- 
till, then a prisoner of war in Flatbush (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
joined his fellow prisoners Nathaniel Ramsey, William Dark, 
Oliver Towles and Aquila Giles in a letter of complaint to 
Major General Pattison. A letter from Alexander Hamilton 
to Rutger Bleecker, dated April 5, 1797, discusses the Cosby 
Manor lands, in which both were interested. There is a 
deed, filled in and signed by New York State Governor 
George Clinton, transferring certain land from Clinton and 
from George Washington of Mount Vernon, Virginia, to 
Cornelius Glen and Barent Bleecker. 

Of particular Michigan interest is a letter to Rutger 
Bleecker from Alexander Macomb, written at Niagara, June 
22, 1769, when Macomb was on his way to settle in Detroit, 
where he lived for a number of years, and where he and his 
brother founded an important family. 


References: Jonathan Pearson, Contributions for the genealogies of the 
first settlers of the ancient county of Albany (Albany, 1872) pp. 19-20; 
George W. Schuyler, Colonial New York: Philip Schuyler and his Family 
(New York, 1885), II, 94-149, 277-80, 296-301; Stewart Mitchell, Horatio 
Seymour of New York (Harvard University Press, 1938), 587 594, et al.; A 
J. Wall, Sketch of the Life of Horatio Seymour (New York, 1929), pp. 1-10. 





NEW YORK STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


SEVENTH ANNUAL LISTING—1957 


The Seventh annual listing of State and Local Historical 
Research in Progress, 1957, includes replies received from local 
historians, librarians and other individuals, and from historical 
societies, colleges and universities, through May 8, 1958. 

As Local Historians are regularly engaged in historical research, 
their work has not been included in the present list, unless it 
comes within the following categories: (1) completion of 
research covering a definite period of time; (2) completion of 
research on a specific topic in local history; (3) completion of 
research for some special purpose, such as an anniversary or other 
local celebration. 

Information given in the first six lists of State and Local His- 
torical Research in Progress is not included in the present sum- 
mary. Copies of these lists, except for 1952 and 1954, may be 
obtained from this office.* 

The present list is arranged alphabetically by author’s last 
name in 14 separate subject groups as follows: State, County, 
Town, Village, City, New York City, Other Communities, 
Regional, Biography, Churches and Religion, Schools and Edu- 
cation, Economic History—including Business and Industry, 
Travel and Transportation, and Canals—Military and Naval, 
and Miscellaneous. 

In the listings, the author’s name is followed by the subject or 
title of research. Following the title is the name of the organiza- 
tion or publication sponsoring or publishing the research or the 
location of the completed research, with the date, or expected 
date, of completion. 

Additional information about any of the research projects will 
be supplied by this office. Persons knowing of other research 
projects in New York State history should forward complete 
details to this office. Forms for listing the information may also 
be obtained from this office. 

ALBERT D. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 
The State Education Department 

Albany 1, New York 

* The Second through the Sixth Listings of Research in Progress were 
printed annually in New York History as follows: for 1952, 34: 388-92 
(July 1953); for 1953, 35: 357-63 (July 1954) ; for 1954, 36: 426-29 (October 
1955) ; for 1955, 37: 310-15 (July 1956) ; for 1956, 38: 406-11 (October 1957) . 
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STATE 


Fox, Seymour, THE ANTI-MASONIC PARTY IN N.Y.S. (New York Uni- 
versity M. A. thesis 1959) 

Gallagher, Rita Mae, SOME ASPECTS OF IRISH SETTLEMENT AND 
—e- IN N.Y.S., 1815-1860 (New York University M.A. thesis 

59) 

O'Donnell, Thomas F., LITERARY MAP OF N.Y.S. (N.Y.S. English 
Council 1959) 

Ratner, Lorman A., ANTI-MASONRY IN N.Y.S.: A STUDY IN PRE- 
CIVIL WAR REFORM (Cornell M.A. thesis 1957) 

Rubin, Israel I, SOME ASPECTS OF THE EMBARGO IN N.Y.S., 1807- 
1812 (New York University Ph.D. thesis 1960) 

Vigilante, Emil C., THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN N.Y.S., 1830- 
1860 (New York University Ph.D. thesis 1960) 

Young, Alfred F.. THE JEFFERSONIANS IN N.Y.S., 1788-1801 (Personal 
1960) 


CouNTY 


Britten, Mrs. Walter A. RECENT HISTORY OF SARATOGA COUNTY 
(Historical Society of Saratoga 1959) 

Fanning, Ralph, SUFFOLK COUNTY IN THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION (Suffolk County Historical Society 1958) 

Hobbs, Dr. William H., HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN BROOME COUNTY 
1958 

sheadinien, Carl A.. ROCKLAND COUNTY (Tappan Zee Historical Society 
1958) 

Spencer, Frances B., LIFE IN SCHOHARIE COUNTY, 1712 TO PRESENT 
(Local Library) 

Urban League of Westchester County, POPULATION OF WESTCHESTER 
SINCE 1950 


Town 


Bensley, Lucy A., EARLY FAMILIES IN CONCORD (Local Historian) 

Chamberlain, Mark, FARM HOMES AND RESIDENTS IN MIDDLEBURY 
(Personal) 

Heatherly, Mrs. Walter, HARTLAND (Buffalo State Teachers College M. A. 
thesis 1958) 

Keople, Raymond E., EARLY LANDMARKS OF BRIGHTON (Local His- 
torian 1958) 

Killian, Murial B., CHENANGO (Local Historian) 

Montague, Harriette T., SEA-FARING MEN OF HENDERSON (Local 
Historian) 

Phillips, Emily A.. HISTORIC HOMES IN VICTOR (Local Historian) 

Sauers, Evelyn L., SCHROEPPEL (1958) 

Smith, James L. AN OLD SAW MILL TOWN-ERIN (Local Historian 
1958 

Wheeler Walter C., CINCINNATUS 


VILLAGE 


Cattaraugus-New Albion Historical Society, IRISH AND GERMANS IN 
CATTARAUGUS (Cattaraugus—New Albion Historical Society 1958) 
Cottral, Dr. George E., ORIENT (Oysterponds Historical Society 1958) 
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Eisner, Joseph, PLAINVIEW (Local Library 1958) 

Elliott, Mrs. R. Sherrard, Jr. and Victor Mays, BRONXVILLE (Local) 

Fish, Mark H. and Caroline H.. CHESTERTOWN (Private 1959) 

Gilmartin, Richard T., MONTAUK, 1879-1960 (Local Library 1960) 

Heede, Mrs. Conrad, BELLPORT (Local Historian 1958) 

Holahan, William, MIDDLEPORT (Personal 1958) 

Howard, Lawrence, HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN HEMPSTEAD (Hof 
stra 1959) 

Hunt, Walter L., UNADILLA (Local Historian 1958) 

Lockwood, Wolfert, IRVINGTON (Local Historian) 

Nordstrom, Carl, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ANALYSIS OF THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF TH VILLAGE OF NYACK AND ITS VICINITY, 1671- 
1893 (Ph.D. thesis 1957) 

Oaks, Mrs. Nathan, OAKS CORNERS (Personal 1958) 

Robson, Mrs. Margaret D., LEWISTON (Personal 1958) 

Ruger, Carol, BROCKPORT (Brockport State Teachers College 1958) 

Simkin, Linda, POPLAR RIDGE (Local School 1957) 

Sears, Mrs. Lydia, TRUMANSBURG (Local) 

Tracy, Mrs. Benjamin, FAYETTEVILLE (Local Historian) 


City 


Adler, Selig and Thomas E. Connolly, JEWISH COMMUNITY OF BUF- 
FALO (1959) 

Cooney, Edward J.. OLD HOMES OF LITTLE FALLS (Local Paper) 

Franko, Alfred M., MT. VERNON’S VILLAGE GREEN AND ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCH IN AMERICAN HISTORY (Local Historian 1958) 

Martin, Elizabeth, Margery Hamlett, and Alice Henel, PUBLIC STATUES 
OF BUFFALO (Rosary Hill College, Buffalo 1958) 

Miller, Alexander W., GLENS FALLS (Personal 1958) 

Slosek, Anthony, OSWEGO, 1796-1828 (Oswego Historical Society 1959) 


New York City 


Byrnes, Thomas, PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN N.Y.C., 1915-1919 
(Fordham 1958) 

Contopolous, Michael, THE GREEK COMMUNITY IN N.Y.C., 1923-1933 
(New York University Ph.D. thesis) 

Osofsky, Gilbert, THE IMPACT ON N.Y.C. OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION, 
1881-1882 (New York University M.A. thesis 1958) 
Rogers, Leonard, THE NEGRO IN N.Y.C., 1790-1860, AS DESCRIBED 
BY CONTEMPORARIES (New York University M.A. thesis 1959) 
Sofia, Peter, REACTION IN N.Y.C. PRESS TO THE SPANISH CIVIL 
WAR (New York University M. A. thesis) 

Steen, Ivan, THE N.Y.C. CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION (New York 
University M. A. thesis 1959) 

Still, Bayrd, THE MAYORS OF N.Y. C. SINCE 1665 (New York University) 

Waters, James D., REACTION IN THE N.Y. C. PRESS TO THE CHICAGO 
WORLD'S FAIR OF 1893 (New York University M. A. thesis) 


OTHER COMMUNITIES 


Gerwig, Henrietta, MANITOU (Putnam County Workshop 1959) 

Griggs, Edward A., BEEKMAN HILL, 1763-1874 (New York University M.A. 
thesis 1959) 

Hagen, Mabel Brown, PITCHER SPRINGS (Personal 1958) 
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Hicks, Marietta, OLD WESTBURY AND JERICHO, QUAKER COM- 
MUNITY, 1650-1900 

Lankes, Frank J., BENNETTS SETTLEMENT (Buffalo Historical Society) 

McMillen, Loring, OLD TOWN (Staten Island Historical Society 1958) 

McMillen, Loring, RICHMONDTOWN, 1704-1920 (Staten Island Historical 
Society 1958) 


REGIONAL 


Bailey, Paul, COLONIAL LONG ISLAND (Long Island Forum 1958) 

Mau, Clayton, THE DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
N. Y.S. (Personal 1958) 

Pechtel, M. J.. MARYLAND AND THE SCHENEVUS VALLEY (Local 
Historian 1958) 

Smith, Rev. George H., SAUQUOIT VALLEY (Private 1958) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Allen, Harriet S.. MAJOR EBENEZER ALLEN OF WHITE CREEK (Local 
Historian) 

Braisland, Kathryn, LIFE AND CAREER OF IRVING M. IVES TO 1946 
(Keuka 1958) 

Britten, Mrs. Walter A.. MADAME JUMEL IN SARATOGA SPRINGS 
(Local Historian 1959) 

Davison, Robert A., ISAAC HICKS, CAPITALIST AND QUAKER (New 
York University) 

Efner, William B., GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE SCHENECTADY 
AREA, 1775-1784 (Local Historian) 

Erhlich, Alvin M., PUBLIC CAREER OF DANIEL S. DICKINSON, 1806-1866 
(New York University M. A. thesis 1958) 

Fanning, Ralph, WALT WHITMAN IN SUFFOLK COUNTY (Suffolk 
County Historical Society) 

Flexner, James Thomas, SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON (1959) 

Lewinson, Edwin R., JOHN PURROY MITCHELL (Columbia Ph.D. 
thesis) 

McGee, Dorothy Horton, SARAH AND ROBERT TOWNSEND OF RAYN- 
HAM HALL, OYSTER BAY (Nassau County Historical Journal 1957) 

Morton, Doris B., PHILIP SKENE AND WHITEHALL (1959) 

Mother Nicholas Fahey, R.S.H.M., THE ROLE OF CADWALLADER 
COLDEN AS A LOYALIST STATESMAN IN N.Y., 1687-1776 (St. 
John’s 1958) 

Molyneux, J. Chester, JOHN SPENCER, PIONEER AND MISSIONARY, 
1757-1826 (Chautauqua County Historical Society 1957) 

Olson, Mrs. Duane N., THE POLITICAL CAREER OF ANDREW DICK- 
SON WHITE . (Cornell M. A. thesis 1957) 

Rachlis, Eugene, PETER STUYVESANT AND HIS TIMES (1959) 

Reverend Brother Peter, F.S.C., ANGEL GABRIEL—STREET PREACHER 
IN N.Y.C., 1853-55 (Manhattan M.A. thesis 1959) 

Sister Mary Jonathan McDonald, R.S.M., NATHANIEL ROCHESTER, 
PIONEER (St. Bonaventure 1958) 

Thomson, Frank Buchanan, ALFRED AND SAMUEL ALFRED MUNSON; 
HELEN E. M. AND JAMES WATSON WILLIAMS—THEIR FAMIL- 
IES, BUSINESS AND AFFAIRS (Syracuse 1959) 

Tomes, Vincent G.. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS (New York University 
Ph.D. thesis 1959) 

Wolfson, Melvin, JOHN BURROUGHS (University of Iowa Ph.D. thesis) 

Young, Mrs. Sue Miller, JONAS WILLIAMS, 1800-1820 (Local Historian) 
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CHURCHES AND RELIGION 


Engel, Mrs. Robert H., FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SPRINGVILLE, 
1917-1958 (Church 1958) 

Hick, Charles $.. CHURCHES IN SULLIVAN COUNTY (Local Historian 
and Churches 1957 & 1958) 

Rose, Mrs. Ernest, Mrs. Ida M. Sager, Ethel Fiebelkorn, and Rev. T. R. 
Thayer, RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF CATTARAUGUS AND NEW 
ALBION (Cattaraugus—New Albion Historical Society 1958) 

Smith, George H., CHURCHES IN SAUQUOIT VALLEY (Private 1958) 

Smith, Iola, EARLY HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN THE 
GENESEE COUNTRY (Local Church) 


Spencer, Mrs. Frances B.. OLD DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, 1732-1957, 
MIDDLEBURGH (1957) 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


Brush, Carey W., CORTLAND NORMAL SCHOOL, 1869-1942 (Columbia 
1959) 

Johnson, Mrs. John H., COLLINS CENTER SCHOOL 

Kise, Phyllis, EARLY HISTORY OF KEUKA COLLEGE (Keuka 1958) 

Klotzberger, Edward L., STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW PALTZ 
(New Paltz State Teachers College 1958) 

Krahl, George Ronald, EDUCATION IN WILSON (Niagara 1958) 

Lott, Helen E., EDUCATION IN LODI (Local Historian 1958) 

Mayhew, Mrs. Karl M., Jr., EDUCATION IN CANTON (Local Historian 
1960) 

Rezneck, Samuel, EARLY SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN N.Y.S. AND THE U.S. 

Young, Mrs. Sue Miller, EARLY SCHOOLS IN AMHERST (Local Historian) 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Brubaker, Nancy, SALT INDUSTRY OF WATKINS GLEN (Keuka 1958) 

Edwards, Ethel H., OCCUPATIONS IN THE TOWN AND VILLAGE OF 
EDMESTON IN 1858 (Local Historian 1958) 

Gemmil, John L., EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, SOMERS 
(Somers Historical Society) 

Gibbs, Mrs. Lela, INDUSTRIES IN ONEONTA (Local Historian) 

Glover, Wilbur H. and Frank W. Copley, BIRGE COMPANY (Buffalo 
Historical Society 1958) 

Mazzei, Louiss NIAGARA FALLS POWER DEVELOPMENT, 1853-1925 
(Buffalo State Teachers College 1958) 


McGee, Dorothy Horton, LONG ISLAND MILLS (Society for the Preserva- 
tion of L. I. Antiquities) 


Rams, Bartolome J. BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, 
1893-1907 (New York University M. A. thesis) 

Rutledge, Beverly, WINE INDUSTRY OF HAMMONDSPORT (Keuka 
1958) 

Stanton, Mrs. Earl K., THE OLD LEAD MINES OF MARTINSBURG 
(Local) 

Van Patton, Patricia, WIDMER WINE COMPANY (Keuka 1958) 


Wilson, Nina W., LUMBERING AND MILLS AT RENSSELAER FALLS 
(Local Historian 1958) 
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TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Beckstedt, M. V., THE D. AND H. STORY (Clinton County Historical 
Association 1957) 

Bishop, Lewis H., STAGE COACHES IN WARSAW (Wyoming Historical 
Pioneer Association 1958) 

Bowman, C. L., HIGHWAYS IN BROWNVILLE (Local Historian 1958) 

Hick, Charles S.. TURNPIKES AND PLANK ROADS IN SULLIVAN 
COUNTY (Local Historian) 

Sampson, Clayburne B., JAMESTOWN’S STONE BOATS ON THE ALLE- 
GHENY RIVER (Chautauqua County Historical Society 1957) 

Sixbey, Mrs. Mabel L., ROADS IN TOWN OF CHAUTAUQUA (Local 
Historian 1958) 

Stempel, Herbert M., LONG ISLAND RAILROAD (City College of New 
York M.A. thesis) 

Stephens, Stewart H., ROADS OF ORANGE AND ULSTER COUNTIES 
BEFORE 1800 (Personal) 


CANALS 


Allen, Richard Sanders, CHAMPLAIN CANAL 

Bartle, Fred, DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 

Burns, A. G., BLACK RIVER CANAL (Rome Historical Society 1958) 

Hayner, Mrs. Earl G., HISTORY OF THE CANAL AT STILLWATER 
(Local Historian 1958) 

Myers, Philip, CHENANGO CANAL 

Nye, Sandra, INFLUENCE OF THE ERIE CANAL ON DEVELOPMENT 
OF SYRACUSE BEFORE 1847 (Keuka 1958) 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 


Bishop, Lewis H., LETCHWORTH RIFLES OF WARSAW (Historic Wyo- 
ming 1958) 

Copeland, James R., THE CAMPAIGN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 1776 
(Clinton County Historical Association 1957) 

Hammersley, Col. Sydney Ernest, BATTLESHIPS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
1775-1814 (Private 1959) 

Hick, Charles S.. BATTLE OF MINISINK (Local Historian) 

Kehoe, Hon. Harry P.. MAC DONOUGH AT PLATTSBURGH (Clinton 
County Historical Association 1957) 

Reiner, Charles T., BATTLE OF CHESTNUT WOODS, SEPTEMBER 5, 
1776 (New School for Social Research) 

Santoro, Ralph, NAVAL ACTIVITIES OF CAPT. ISAAC CHAUNCEY 
(New York University M.A. thesis 1959) 

Skinner, S. J. B. L.. BATTLE OF PLATSBURGH (Clinton County Histori- 
cal Association 1957) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cone, Gertrude, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (New 
York-Vermont Interstate Commission on the Champlain Valley 1958) 
Cooper, Johnson G., RELATIONSHIP OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH TO 

THE FIVE NATIONS AT OSWEGO, 1725-1763 (Syracuse Ph.D. thesis) 


Eldridge, Douglas, THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, 1898-1955 (City College of 
New York M.A. thesis) 


Freeman, Dr. Larry, THE LAWRENCE, IRELAND, AND WATKINS FAM. 
ILIES OPEN THE SENECA LAKE COUNTRY AFTER THE REVO. 
LUTION (Local Paper 1958) 
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Giles, Dorothy, PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL PRACTICES IN N. Y., 
1620-1785 

Hommell, Pauline, FOLKLORE OF THE HUDSON VALLEY (Local 
Historian 1958) 

Lewis, Clarence O., and Richard L. McCarthy, BRITISH, FRENCH, AND 
INDIAN SITES AT THE OLD PORTAGE, LEWISTON (Buffalo 
Historical Society and Niagara County Historical Society) 

Noyes, Pierrepont B., A GOODLY HERITAGE—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MEMBER OF FAMILY OF ONEIDA COMMUNITY (Published 1958) 

Rosenthal, Linda B., IMPACT OF THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC OF 1918 
ON N.Y.C. AND NEWARK, N. Y.: A COMPARATIVE STUDY (New 
York University M.A. thesis) 

Schoenberg, Wallace, A HISTORY OF THE YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION (New York University Ph.D. thesis) 

Warren, Mrs. Rhoda, REDFORD GLASS (Clinton County Historical Asso- 
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THE DIRECTOR'S DEPARTMENT 
HANCOCK HOUSE 


On Sunday, May 25th, at the Ethan Allen Day festivities at 
Fort Ticonderoga, I turned over to Mr. John H. G. Pell, Presi- 
dent of the Fort Ticonderoga Association, the key to Hancock 
House. This symbolized the conclusion of negotiations which had 
been going on for six or seven months, during which your Associa- 
tion had sought to work out a more dynamic use for our building 
on Moses Circle, Ticonderoga, than has been possible in the 
past twenty years. 

The Fort Ticonderoga Association has rented the house for a 
ten-year period at one dollar a year and will receive the income 
from the Horace A. Moses Fund for the support of the building. 
Hancock House, or Headquarters House, as it used to be known, 
was given to the Association in 1925 by Mr. Horace Moses, a 
devoted and loyal son of the village of Ticonderoga, whose other 
generosities include the hospital and village building. Mr. 
Stephen H. P. Pell, who created the great restoration at the Fort, 
was Mr. Moses’ friend and they shared a common concern for 
the welfare of the community. 

It is the feeling of the Trustees, I think, and certainly my 
feeling that in making this building available to the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Association its maximum use for the benefit of the North 
Country can now be developed. In the immediate future it will 
be the New York headquarters of the Champlain Festival for 
1959. Also under consideration at the Fort are plans to make it 
‘an orientation center, an Indian Museum, and an extension of 
their own library. Mrs. Lape, who has served the Association so 
well for twenty-two years, will remain at Hancock House, as a 
member of the staff of Fort Ticonderoga, and will be happy to 
welcome members of the Association as she always has. 

Another aspect of this situation which it gives me great pleasure 
to report to you is that Mr. John H. G. Pell has recently been 
elected to your Board of Trustees. Many of you will remember 
that his father was a Trustee for nineteen years and so John Pell 
becomes a link between the old tradition and the good future 
that lies ahead. I know that the membership will welcome the 
addition of this able gentleman and scholar to the Board. 


REDISCOVERED PAINTERS OF UPSTATE NEW YORK 


I write this a very few hours before Mrs. Averell Harriman will 
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open the exhibition of Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New 
York in Fenimore House. The show is hung and copies of the 
catalogue are expected momentarily. This is the first time we 
have ever had at Fenimore House an exhibition of paintings 
which was not a permanent part of our collection. In view of 
the tremendous number of visitors who return here for a second 
and third visit we should have a policy of changing art exhibits. 
I must say that I am delighted with the seventy-five paintings 
that occupy our entire second floor and represent the first experi- 
ment in this direction. There have been many satisfactions in 
the development of this show—one of them is the happy coopera- 
tion with our friends in the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute of Utica, and the Albany Institute of History and Art, to 
each of which museums the show will travel. Another satisfaction 
has been our growing awareness of a great body of art in this 
State of which we have been only dimly conscious—pictures that 
are still hidden and forgotten and yet which, when brought out 
in the light, are satisfying and capable of conveying pleasure to 
this later time. 

I hope all of you will be able to see the exhibition either here 
in Cooperstown or at one of the cooperating institutions and I 
remind those of you living in New York City that in February of 
next year the show will have its final stand at the New-York 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOP 


We are looking forward to having many of you with us for the 
Annual Meeting which will come on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day of July 11 and 12 at the end of the first week of Seminars, 
and I hope you are planning to join us again for the Local 
History Workshop to be held this year at Union College the 
week-end of September 12, 13 and 14. You will be receiving in a 
very short time a description of that program. Last year at Ham- 
ilton College we had such a successful meeting that we are sure 
that once more we can provide a program of real value and 
interest to everyone concerned with his own local history. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY CONFERENCE 


On September 27th we are resuming the custom of the past of 
meeting jointly with the Vermont Historical Society, this year 
on their side of the Lake. We will be guests of Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb and the Shelburne Museum which she has developed. The 
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opening session will be at 10 a.m. in the Shelburne (Vermont) 
Town Hall with the Hon. Robert T. Stafford, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Vermont, presiding. At that time there will be a welcome 
from Mrs. Webb, an address by Mr. Perry Merrill, Chairman of 
the Champlain Anniversary Festival and another by Dr. John 
E. O’Hara on “Erie’s Junior Partner—The Champlain Canal.” 
At 12 o’clock noon lunch will be served by the LaPlatte Grange 
and the afternoon will be devoted to inspecting the Shelburne 
Museum and seeing a film aboard the S. S. Ticonderoga. 

These joint meetings with our friends in Vermont have over 
the years been very successful and I hope that many of our mem- 
bers, especially those in the northeast quarter of the State will 
come together for that occasion. 


Louis C. JONEs 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 


On Friday afternoon, May 9th, Dr. Louis C. Jones and I sat 
down in a small room near the lobby of the War Memorial in 
Rochester, New York. A very young man, perhaps thirteen years 
of age, was threading film into a projector carefully and while he 
did this he and some of his fellow-students explained how they 
had formed their own film company for this 25-minute color 
production in the fall of 1957. They were students at Farming- 
dale Junior High School on Long Island and members of one of 
the three Yorker chapters there. They had decided that their 
club project for the 1957-1958 school year was going to be a 
history of Farmingdale on film. 

The result was, frankly, amazing. The final product would be 
a credit to any age group; for a junior high school group to have 
produced, written, directed, filmed, and edited “The Farming- 
dale Story: From Farms to Flights” is simply to show that 
American youth, ably guided and assisted by their devoted spon- 
sors, is capable of reaching creative heights. Their efforts, together 
with the exhibits of the other three Farmingdale Yorker chapters, 
earned first prize for their school in the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing Exhibits Contest. 

You would have been proud of the junior members of the 
Association had you seen the better than two thousand who 
gathered there. Perhaps I can prove that statement by telling a 
story. There is a lot of work that goes into planning a meeting 
for two thousand teen-agers and on one of my advance trips to 
Rochester I found myself sitting with the Chief of Police, a sort 
of command performance. He blanched when I said casually that 
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we would be expecting about 2,000 youngsters to attend and 
immediately said he would assign a special detail to the War 
Memorial to keep order. I said that I doubted that they would be 
necessary, since Yorkers were not juvenile delinquents but non- 
delinquent juveniles who love history and to the best of my 
knowledge had never caused one iota of trouble in eleven earlier 
annual meetings. But he assigned his police detail anyhow. 

On the night of the dance there were more than 2,000 teen- 
agers on the floor, for the Yorkers had decided to invite almost 
500 Rochester junior high and high school students to be their 
guests. They were having a wonderful time. Grouped near one 
of the entrances to the dance floor was the police detail, some 
ten or twelve bluecoats in charge of a sergeant. Late in the eve- 
ning, just before the dance was to end, I walked by and couldn’t 
resist saying to the sergeant in passing, “Not much work tonight, 
eh, Sarge?”” He grabbed my arm, pulled me toward him, and 
said, “You're in charge, aren’t you? Well I want you to know that 
after 30 years in police work you’ve restored my faith in children. 
I wouldn’t believe it if I weren’t seeing it with my own eyes.” 

Warren Weaver, Jr., the New York Times’ Albany man, had a 
similar approach in an article that appeared two days later (May 
11) in the Sunday Times Magazine Section, but an early dead- 
line prevented him from getting the Sergeant’s punchline. Mr. 
Weaver had other nice things to say, however, in case you missed 
the article. For example, “In times when many high school stu- 
dents are attracted to special clubs by a common enthusiasm for 
violence or hillbilly bleating, the Yorkers are something of a 
novelty. They are brought together by a genuine interest in the 
background and traditions of their state and their community, 
an interest which, futhermore, they are proud to share and 
display.” 

The Yorker year of 1957-1958, which corresponds, of course, to 
the school year, may be accounted a success. There was some fear 
that the influenza epidemic last fall and the snowstorms this 
winter, both of which unexpectedly closed so many schools 
throughout the State, might seriously affect the chapter pro- 
grams. At the end of May, however, there were 161 chapters with 
5718 members and the program was closing strong. 

What they did can be seen in the condensed chapter reports 
that crowd the pages of the May-June issue of The Yorker, which 
also publicizes the individual and chapter award winners for 
the year. The record is heartwarming; as the Rochester police 
sergeant said, it will restore your faith in our children. 

As all of you know, responsibility for a junior program was a 
new experience for me. It was not a job to which full time could 
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be given because of other responsibilities in the Association's 
comprehensive educational program. It succeeded and was a high- 
ly rewarding experience, first because there was a strong base, a 
forward momentum that would not be denied, and secondly 
because there was powerful help from other members of the 
Association staff. Mrs. Margaret Misencik, our Assistant in Educa- 
tion, has been a main cog in the Yorker wheel for the last ten 
years, and Mrs. Vivian Olson ably assisted her in the daily work 
that marks a movement like this. As new as I to Yorker work 
was our Associate in Public Relations, Robert Crooks, who assum- 
ed responsibility for production of the five issues of The Yorker. 
Although there were no major changes in format, Mr. Crooks 
magically produced bright and colorful layouts which have 
already won professiona] acclaim and popular approval. 

Before closing this account, I should like to clarify for our 
adult membership what I believe to be a misconception about 
Yorkers. It is true that for the most part Yorkers are banded into 
chapters in their junior or senior high schools. But, in fact, any 
young person 18 years of age or less and interested in history is 
eligible for a junior membership in our Association. So, any five 
or more young people, organizing with an adult sponsor, may 
form a Yorker club; or alternatively, application for individual 
junior membership may be made directly to the Association. 

Does this not suggest that our adult members could be more 
active in building up junior membership? Many of you are 
members of local historical societies which might profitably 
sponsor a Yorker club. Others of you are parents of teen-agers 
who for a nominal annual contribution ($1.50) can be, individ- 
ually, Yorkers. Finally, some of you might well think of a Yorker 
membership, with its five-issue subscription to The Yorker, as a 
birthday or Christmas gift to your young friends. I need only 
remind you that in this way, surely, we can build the adult 
membership of our State and local historical societies in years 
to come. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower sent his greetings to the York- 
ers assembled at Rochester. In the letter from The White House 
are three sentences that might well keynote the Yorker move- 
ment: “Vital to the future of this Nation is its youth. It is 
equally vital that its youth should have a knowledge of and pride 
in the American past. It has been well said that ‘A people that 


has no regard for its past will have no future worth remem- 
bering.’ ” 


FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 
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Selected by 
Dorotuy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ANDERSON, Mildred H. “Castile Historical Research Center.” Historical 
Wyoming 11:85-86, April 1958. One illustration. 

ANpbREws, Avery Delano. “Theodore Roosevelt as Police Commis- 
sioner.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 42:117-41, 
April 1958. Illustrated. 

ANprEws, Edward D. “Shaker Design.” Art in America 46 (no. 1): 
45-49, Spring 1958. Illustrated. 

BarNES, Katherine. “Chronicles of Castile.” Historical Wyoming 
11:66-82, April 1958. Illustrated. 

[BERDAN, Margaret B.], County Historian. “The Rock House.” Scho- 
harie County Historical Review 22 (no. 1): 2-5, Spring 1958. 
Illustrated. 

BLAINE, Charles G. “Great Lakes Racing: ‘City of Erie’ vs. “Tashmoo’.” 
Niagara Frontier 4:99-101, Winter 1958. 

Bo.Ton, Harry E. “Inscriptions from Welcome Cemetery, New Lisbon, 
Otsego County, N. Y.” The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register 112:54-60, January 1958. 
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§1:59-85, Spring 1958. 
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The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 82:176-85, 
April 1958. 

ByRNE, Thomas E. “Chemung County’s Part In World War II.” (Part 
One) The Chemung Historical Journal 3:403-49, March 1958. 
Illustrated. (To be concluded in the June issue.) 

CuHazanoF, William. “Joseph Ellicott Enters Politics.” Niagara 
Frontier 4:101-112, Winter 1958. 

CuyET, Stanley F. “The Political Rights of the Jews in the United 
States: 1776-1840.” American Jewish Archives 10:14-75, April 
1958. 

Coney, Aims C. “Colonial American Silver.” The Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine 41:17-28, Spring 1958. 

Connor, Seymour V. “Literary Property in Archival Depositories.” 
The American Archivist 21:143-52, April 1958. 

Dunn, James Taylor. “ “Dunbar, the Murderer’.” New York Folklore 
Quarterly 14:28-35, Spring 1958. About Reuben Dunbar of 
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Albany County, hanged in January, 1851, for the murder of 
David and Stephen Lester. 

Everson, Ida G. “William J. Stillman: Emersons ‘Gallant Artist’.” 
The New England Quarterly 31:22-46, March 1958. 

FuLter, Lena Towne. “Castile Five Corners Area.” Historical Wyoming 
11:93-94, April 1958. 

GREENE, Edward. “Recollections of Early Days at the Water Cure 
With Dr. Cordelia Greene.”Historical Wyoming 11:87-92, April 
1958. 

Hastun, Leonia. “Old Cooper Shops In Summit.” Schoharie County 
Historical Review 22:6-9, Spring 1958. Illustrated. 

Hivarp, Elias Brewster. “Last Survivors of the Revolution; In the 
misty memories of six centenarians recorded in 1864, the great 
war lives again.” American Heritage 11 (no. 3): 28-33, April 
1958. Illustrated. 

HUuGuENIN, Charles A. “The Pompey Stone.” New York Folklore 
Quarterly 14:34-43, Spring 1958. 

HvTcHInson, Elmer T. “Products of Shepard Kollock’s Press, 1801- 
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England Quarterly 31:88-90, March 1958. 

JouNson, Laurence A. “The Niddy-Noddy.” The Chronicle of the 
Early American Industries Association, Inc. 11 (no. 1) :4-7, March 
1958. Illustrated. 

Joyce, J. W. “Gambrel Roofed Houses.” Schenectady County Histor- 
ical Society 1 (no. 3): [1-2], March 1958. Illustrated. 

LankKEs, Frank J. “‘Bennett’s Settlement.” Niagara Frontier 4:116-18, 
Winter 1958. Map. 

Lott, Roy E. “Huntington’s Early Primes.” Long Island Forum 
21:45-46, 52, March 1958. Illustrated. 

McC.un«, Robert M., and McCiunae, Gales S. ““Tammany’s Remark- 
able Gardiner Baker, New York’s First Museum Proprietor, 
Menagerie Keeper, and Promoter Extraordinary.” The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly 42:142-64, April 1958. Illustrated. 

McKaic, Thomas H. “Let’s Look at Buffalo’s Architecture!” Niagara 
Frontier 4:93-99, Winter 1958. 

McMiteNn, Loring. “Oude Dorp (Old Town).” Part I. The Staten 
Island Historian 9 (no. 1):1-6, January-March, 1958. 

MANLEY, Atwood. “J. Henry Rushton—Famous Boat Builder.” The 
Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence County Historical Asso- 
ciation 3 (no. 2): [1-7], April 1958. Illustrated. 

MarsHALL, Grace Phillips Scott. “Reminiscences of Castile.” Historical 
Wyoming 11:83-84, April 1958. 

MERRITT, Jesse (1889-1557). Memorial to, the Supplement to volume 
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19, (no. 1) of The Nassau County Historical Journal, Winter 
1958. 

MERRITT, Jesse. “William Sidney Mount and His Brothers.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal 19 (no. 1), Supplement:s5-12, Winter 
1958. 

MILLER, James E., Jr. “Whitman and the Province of Poetry.” Arizona 
Quarterly 14:5-20, Spring 1958. 

MITCHELL, Broadus. “Alexander Hamilton in New Jersey.” Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society 76:84-111, April 1958. 

Monr, William D. “The Keepers of the Mohawk Bridge” [at Schenec- 
tady]. Covered Bridge Topics 16 (no. 1):5, April 1958. 

NEWHALL, Beaumont. “How George Eastman Invented the First Kodak 
Camera.” Image, Journal of Photography and Motion Pictures of 
the George Eastman House 7:59-64, March 1958. Illustrated. 

Poescn, Jessie J. “Dutch Taste in Colonial America.” Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society 76:1-13, January 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

Pusey, Merlo J. “F. D. R. vs. the Supreme Court.” American Heritage 
g (no. 3): 24-27, 105-107, April 1958. Illustrated. 

REUBENS, Beatrice G. “Burr, Hamilton and the Manhattan Company. 
Part I: Gaining the Charter. Part II: Launching a Bank.” Political 
Science Quarterly 72 (no. 4), December 1957; 73 (no. 1), March 
1958. 

Runyon, Alice M. “The Memorial Church of Washington Irving— 
Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church of Beekmantown.” The West- 
chester Historian 33:105-108, October-December 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

SCHIFFMAN, Joseph. ‘Walt Whitman and the People Across the Street.” 
The Nassau County Historical Journal 19:17-25, Winter 1958. 

SeEacorD, Morgan H. “John Coutant, Constable and Scrivener in New 
Rochelle.” The Westchester Historian 33:97-101, October-Decem- 
ber 1957. 

SmiTH, Sandra Truxtun. “The Whaling Industry in Poughkeepsie 
(1830-1845).” Year Book, Dutchess County Historical Society, 
1956, 41:22-40. 

Sremn, Nathaniel E. “The Discarded Inaugural Address of George 
Washington.” Manuscripts 10 (no. 2): 3-17, Spring 1958. Illus- 
trated. 

Swirt, Bruce. “John R. Chapin, Illustrator.” Niagara Frontier 4: 
112-15, Winter 1958. Illustrated. 
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21:175-81, Winter 1957. 
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torical Society, New York City, and elsewhere. The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly 42:170-204, April 1958. Illustrated. 

Van Voris, Arthur H. “The House The Indians Could Not Burn.” 
Schoharie County Historical Review 22 (no. 1): 10-14, Spring 
1958. Illustrated. About the Johannes Becker House, at Shutter 
Corners, Schoharie County. 

VeR Nooy, Amy. “To the Curious; or, The Animals Come to Town.” 
Year Book, Dutchess County Historical Society, 1956, 41:41-70. 

Warner, Fred C. “Some North [Westchester] County Milestones.” 
The Westchester Historian 33:116-17, October-December 1958. 
Illustrated. 

We cn, Richard E., Jr. “The Forgotten Link: Newburyport’s James 
Parton.” Essex Institute Historical Collections 94:69-75, January 
1958. About the biographer of Horace Greeley, Andrew Jackson, 
and Benjamin Franklin. 

WESTERVELT, Earl A. “Black Gold in New York—Much of Our 
Strength as a Nation Had Its Origin In a Bubbling Spring in 
Western New York.” The New York State Conservationist 12 
(no. 5):2-5, April-May 1958. Illustrated. 

Witcox, LeRoy. “Steamboat Shinnecock and Others.” Long Island 
Forum 21:47, 56, March 1958. Illustrated. 

Wines, Roger A. “A. T. Stewart and Garden City.” The Nassau 
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Flickering Flames, A History of Domestic Lighting Through the 
Ages. By LERoy Tuwinc. (Published for the Rushlight Club 
by Charles E. Tuttle Company, Vermont, 1958. Pp. xvi 
138. $5.00) 


There has long been a need for an accurate, definitive, up-to- 
date history of lighting. Now that need is filled, by a volume 
written by the former editor of the “Rushlight,” which is also 
readable and comprehensive. Te author has covered the field 
of fuels and lighting devices, from firelight through kerosene, 
in a clear manner. There are enough references and definitions 
that anyone interested can gain a clear step-by-step account of 
lighting. 

There has been an unfortunate tendency for writers on early 
Americana to describe objects in such terms as “quaint,” “charm- 
ing,” “olden-time,” or “interesting,” or to describe their function 
or construction in like terms. This vagueness, apart from 
being maddening to a researcher, often indicates a surface 
knowledge on the author’s part. In Flickering Flames Mr. Thwing 
has happily combined scholarship with good descriptive writing. 
While this book follows a sequence in telling the history of 
lighting, there are enough sidelighis on subjects such as Argand 
lamps, water lenses, priests’ lamps, and patent burners that even 
the specialist will find this a valuable source book. Common con- 
fusions which exist, such as the differences between camphene 
and burning fluid, are clearly explained. 

Flickering Flames has a great variety of illustrations to help 
identify lamp types. Unfortunately, the arbitrary manner in 
which the pictures are arranged in relation to the text make it 
awkward for the reader to follow a narrative without a good 
deal of thumbing back and forth. However, in a book as well 
written as this, even this defect can be overlooked. This reviewer 
recommends it most strongly as a basic book to anyone interested 
in or concerned with the history of lighting. 


Coopersiown, N. Y. Per ERNst GULDBECK 
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Three Hundred Years of American Painting. By ALEXANDER 
EutorT, art editor of Time. (Time, Inc., New York, 1957. 
Pp. x 318. $13.50) 


This beautiful, useful, big book, is blessed with a lively and 
- intelligent text. Though the selection of paintings may often 
have been dictated by the plans and accidents of a weekly maga- 
zine (Time), the resulting collection is quite comprehensive 
enough to constitute an important part of anyone’s library of 
Americana. Even at the formidable price, it is a bargain. The 250 
pictures are in full color, and remarkably faithful. Those who 
would quarrel over some aspects of the reproductions should 
remember the plates were made for a high-speed process and are 
a gift of that fact. 

Alexander Eliot is one of the happy breed of writers who 
can quickly master complex material, and write it up in decent 
English. He can write a soaring style, yet so direct it won't 
embarrass the most matter of fact, and he has an active sense of 
humor. To have covered American painting as he has is a tour 
de force. I think many people who buy this book for the color 
pictures will be seduced into reading the whole of the text. 

Readers of New York History will be proud to know that the 
Fenimore House collection provided eight of the 250 pictures 
reproduced—not bad for an isolated little upstate gallery? 

The book is not a definitive history and it is heavily weighted, 
devoting about half of its pages to the painting since 1913 and 
the Armory Show. This is nonetheless good, for we must always 
strive to appreciate the unfamiliar artists, and this is harder the 
more recent they are, for those of us unschooled in modern 
painting. 

In addition to an index, the volume offers three other resources. 
A bibliography, relatively brief but very useful; a chronology 
of artists in diagram style, not available elsewhere; and a list of 
100 collections in the United States, of American paintings on 
permanent view. Though Mr. Eliot's volume is no substitute for 
E. P. Richardson’s “Painting in America” and two or three 
others such as Larkin’s and Barker’s accounts, it is not only a 
desirable adjunct but almost indispensible. 


Cooperstown, N. | - AGNES HALSEY JONES 
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A Guide to the Manuscripts Collection of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society. By Frep SHELLEY. (The New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, Newark, N. J., 1957, Pp. 84. $2.50) 


American history scholars are grateful for every pub- 
lished “guide” to manuscript holdings of our many fine deposi- 
tories, and the New Jersey Historical Society is to be congratu- 
lated on its present contribution to historical research. In com- 
mon with—it is safe to say—practically every similar depository, 
the Society has some collections still in cartons, in storage; but 
their inclusion by title informs the student of their existence, 
and if pertinent to his problem they would without doubt be 
made available to him. Wise judgment was exercised in not 
delaying publication until all materials had been fully processed. 

The Guide contains 337 entries representing nearly every 
phase of New Jersey history from colonial times to the present— 
political, economic, military, institutional, professional, cultural 
—and, “taken as a whole,” the president of the Society writes in 
the Foreword, “this body of records has enriched every serious 
book written about the history of New Jersey over the past 
century [the collection was begun in 1845].” Letters, diaries, 
orderly books, autographs, society and institutional minutes, 
surveyors’ journals, are only a few of the categories represented. 
In addition, the Society’s holdings include official state, county, 
and local records, such as the original minutes of the New Jersey 
Assembly and the Committee of Safety and Provincial Congress, 
1751-1808 (with gaps); New Jersey Treasurer’s records, 1837-43; 
Essex County record book, 1772-79; town records of New Provi- 
dence, Saddle River, and Woodbridge. 

Some entries are of special New York interest, among which 
may be mentioned: records kept by or for James Alexander and 
his son William Alexander (Lord Stirling) pertaining to land- 
holding in New Jersey and New York, 1711-71, 15 volumes; 
papers connected with proceedings of commission appointed to 
settle boundary between New York and New Jersey, 1769, 3 
volumes; letters written by Peter Wilson to Dirck Romeyn, 
1778-99, with biographical data about Wilson, 75 items; diary 
of Jabez Campfield, a surgeon in “Spencer's Regiment” attached 
to Sullivan’s Expedition against the Indians, 1779; Hugh 
Hughes’s letterbook, 1782, containing copies of letters sent and 
received by Colonel Hughes, deputy quarter-master for the State 
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of New York; book of General Orders kept at Newburgh 1782; 
W. West Durant Papers, 1898-1902, containing letters, telegrams, 
etc. relating to the Racquette Lake Railway in Herkimer and 
Hamilton counties, New York, 400 items. 


For the genealogist there are such intriguing entries as the 
Boggs Papers (2000 items) relating to the Boggs and Morris 
families; Plume Beach Genealogical Collection (100 items) con- 
cerning Bates, Beach, Crane, Kitchell, Williams, and other fam- 
ilies; Holmes Papers (3000 items) containing correspondence 
and other papers of various members of the Holmes family and 
related families of Monmouth County. 


The entries are numbered serially and are not arranged alpha- 
betically. Each entry in general consists of the name of the col- 
lection, inclusive dates, quantity (varying from 1 parchment to 
10,000 items), provenance, and usually an explanatory sentence 
or paragraph. In the case of a large collection a selective list of 
correspondents is added, but the compiler cautions in his Intro- 
duction that “each selection represents a subjective judgment” 
on his part. He also states that “in some of the entries more 
information is needed, especially in identifying and locating in- 
dividuals and communities.” This reservation will be fully ap- 
preciated by all who have undertaken a similar project; but it 
is to be regretted that descriptions such as “Records of goods 
and services sold and payments received” do not specify the 
nature of the goods and services, since H. L. Parkhurst, Theo- 
dore Pierson, etc., keepers of the records, are not identified by 
trade, profession, or otherwise. In describing survey books, the 
location of the areas surveyed would be helpful. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the compiler has justified this omission by stating that if 
no place is mentioned one may assume it is New Jersey, since 
the Society’s collection is primarily of New Jersey interest. One 
wonders whether “2” items in No. 35 is a misprint, since the 
entry is for a miscellaneous collection of letters signed by Grover 
Cleveland 1890-1908. The term “open collection” needs inter- 
pretation. 

The index contains, in small capitals, the names of collections 
as they appear in the Guide; this provides an alphabetical ap- 
proach. In addition, names mentioned in the Guide and some 
subjects have been included. It seems to this reviewer that an 
analytical index might prove more useful to the student, and 
lessen the chance of his missing material of special interest to 
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him. A case in point is that of the subject of medicine. Only 
one serial number appears with that entry in the index; yet 
one finds “Quaker physician,” “surgeon,” “New Jersey medical 
history,” ‘“‘medical fees,” all of which refer to items of potential 
interest to one concerned with various phases of medical prac- 
tice and with the history of medicine. Form entries, such as 
“Orderly books” and “Diaries,” appear, but not “Account books” 
or “Church records,” to mention only two. However, the serious 
searcher for source material will doubtless consider it time well 
spent to peruse all the entries and the entire index of the small 
volume to make sure that he is not missing anything of possible 
value in his study. The compiler also, both in his introduction 
and throughout the Guide, refers to detailed indexes to certain 
collections which are available at the Society. The “Halsey Col- 
lection,” mentioned in a number of entries, is not identified. 
The physical makeup of the Guide, including fine-quality 
paper and pleasing typography, is attractive. The publication is 
a worthy contribution to historical scholarship, and it is to be 
hoped that supplements will be issued from time to time, with 


perhaps additional data on collections already listed but not 
fully identified. 


Albany, N. Y. EpNA L. JACOBSEN 


Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper War on Britain 
1764-1776. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESENGER. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York, 1958. Pp. ix 318 xvi. $6.00) 


In this very readable, interesting, and well-documented volume, 
Professor Schlesinger traces the role of the colonial press in 
promoting the cause of independence from Great Britain. In 
introductory chapters, the author outlines the early reasons for 
American disaffection toward the mother country, emphasizing 
that the “legal profession and the clergy provided the most 
articulate spokesmen for the cause.” The colonial press, despite 
the Zenger case, was still in its infancy in 1764, but its editors 
took advantage of the local unrest to make colonial newspapers 
an ever growing force in the field of propaganda. Thus while the 
vocal and sometimes written opposition to the various acts of the 
English government played an outstanding part in bringing on 
the Revolution that was already “in the hearts and minds of the 
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people,” it was the press that kept alive the opposition after 1764 
and did so much to make independence a reality. Professor 
Schlesinger quotes from David Ramsay's The History of the 
American Revolution, published in 1789, as proof of his thesis: 
“In establishing American independence, the pen and the press 
had a merit equal to that of the sword.” Moreover, John Holt, 
editor of the prominent New-York Journal, wrote “that we 
receiv'd & spread the Notice of the tyrannical Designs formed 
against America, and kindled a Spirit that has been sufficient 
to repel them.” 

Starting slowly in 1764, the colonial press became increasingly 
active in dealing with the Stamp Act, the Townshend measures, 
the Intolerable Acts, and the drift toward independence. Not all 
colonial editors were on the radical side, and New York City, 
one of the journalistic centers which the author treats in detail, 
is a notable example of the difference of opinion. James Riving- 
ton, editor of the New-York Gazeteer, and Hugh Gaine, publisher 
of the New-York Mercury—and incidentally these were among 
the best colonial journalists,—generally were opposed to any 
break with Britain. And these “Manhattan Tory editors, even 
more than the Boston ones, caused the Whigs sleepless nights.” 
Considered the bulwark of “Lord North’s Press,” Rivington and 
Gaine published “some of the most belligerent loyalist pamphlets 
in America.” On the other hand, John Holt, Samuel Loudon, 
James Parker, and William Weyman were to be found in the 
Opposite camp and opened their columns to the letters—mostly 
anonymous—of outspoken critics of British policies. 

That the colonial populace was interested in the propagandist 
efforts of local newspapers is shown by the increase in circulation. 
The estimate is that in the major towns and cities, including 
New York, the average circulation per newspaper at the time of 
the Stamp Act was 1475; in 1775 it was 2520. And despite the 
growing tide of unrest in America, the paper with the largest 
claimed circulation was, strangely enough, the one edited by 
Rivington. Perhaps this was because by 1775 many of the other 
Tory journals had been suppressed. 

During this newspaper war, the life of the average editor was 
not a happy one. He could not please both sides, and thus left 
himself open to all forms of threats and sometimes even violence. 
The Whigs or radicals, despite their high professions of “civil 
rights,” were more flagrant in their interference with freedom 
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of the press. The most notable instance was the destruction of 
Rivington’s presses in 1775. Britain, on the other hand, did not 
attempt to censor, despite appeals from American Tories to crack 
down on the opposition journals. Ambrose Serle, secretary to 
Lord Howe, informed Lord Dartmouth: “Among other Engines, 
which have raised the present Commotion next to the indecent 
Harangues of the preachers, none has had a more extensive or 
stronger Influence than the Newspapers of the respective Colon- 
ies.” Although the matter of censorship was frequently debated 
in the Privy Council, in the Cabinet, and in Parliament, nothing 
was done officially. The sad experiences with John Wilkes, among 
others, undoubtedly made the British leaders realize that such 
actions in America would only boomerang. Consequently any 
punitive steps were left to local royal officials or agents. 

As independence approached, particularly after the conven- 
tion of the First Continental Congress, Whig journals became 
more bold, more of them appeared and they and their readers 
regarded the Tory printers as little more than traitors. 

Professor Schlesinger has examined much contemporary mater- 
ial in writing this important aspect of the Revolution and has 
presented both sides of the propaganda war in unbiased fashion. 


Syracuse University O. T. Barck, JR. 


Knight Errant of Liberty: The Triumph and Tragedy of General 
Charles Lee. By SAMUEL WHITE PATTERSON. (Lantern Press, 
Inc., New York, 1958, Pp. 287. $4.00) 


In Knight Errant of Liberty Dr. Patterson examines, as did 
John Richard Alden in 1951, the career of one of the most extra- 
ordinary and contradictory characters of American military his- 
tory: Major-General Charles Lee, who served as second-in-com- 
mand of the Continental Army from 1775 until the eclipse of his 
star in 1778 when he almost wrecked American chances of victory 
at Monmouth, and gained for himself Washington’s epithet of a 
“damned poltroon.” Lee was a brilliant man who thrived on 
self-advertistement, and one who had no doubts whatsoever of 
his abilities as a soldier and critic. He was a complete individual- 
ist, a non-conformist and busybody, eccentric, conceited, thriving 
on praise and success, who was sometimes vulgar and absurd 
and who counted among his best friends the four-footed canines 
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who were always at his heels. The name given to him by the 
Mohawks, “Boiling Water,” was apt indeed. 

Born in England, he entered the British Army in his youth 
and served in America during the French and Indian War in the 
Braddock expedition, in Abercromby’s attack on Ticonderoga, 
and in the capture of Fort Niagara and Montreal. In Europe 
again after the conflict he served under Burgoyne in Portugal, 
but thereafter much of his time was at loose ends. He served as 
a soldier of fortune in Poland and in the Balkans, thought of 
investing in Florida lands, and in 1773 came back to America 
and took up land in Virginia. His capacities for winning friends 
and influencing people were so considerable that the Continental 
Congress appointed him second-in-command of the Continental 
Army when the New Englanders besieged Boston. 

Dr. Patterson’s writings reflect the interest of the patient inves- 
tigator who has the facility to delve into fields of research which 
often do not tempt others. One encounters in his books a love 
of his subject, careful scholarship, well-expressed phrases, and a 
capacity for enlivening the lives of those about whom he writes. 
Knight Errant of Liberty traces in detail and fine prose the career 
of a man who was regarded by many as the shining light who 
would save America. He clashed with Washington, fell captive 
to a party of British cavalry shortly before the Trenton battle, 
presumably dabbled in treason while a prisoner of the British, 
and in his last years expressed a desire that in death he be spared 
association with any church. As he has previously done with 
Horatio Gates, Dr. Patterson brings to life again a man who 
deserves to be remembered among those who fought the American 
Revolution. 

The New-York Historical Society Richard J. Koke 


The Frontier Mind: A Cultural Analysis of the Kentucky Fron- 
tiersman. By ArtHuR K. Moore. (The University of Ken- 
tucky Press, Lexington, Kentucky, 1957, Pp. x 264. $5.00) 


Doctor Moore is a Professor of English at the University of 
Kentucky and a native of the state. He states as his motive in 
writing this book that he “could discover no valid excuse for 
the widespread pretense that America produced her own intel- 
lectual capital and accordingly developed with little debt to 
Europe.” As a man of letters it is easily understandable that 
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he would be in strong disagreement with such a notion and he 
has most adequate powers of expressing himself. He takes as his 
vantage point Kentucky, where the earliest important settlement 
west of the Alleghanies was made and so the first to be sepa- 
rated from European influences. Here the frontier figure ap- 
peared and developed the characteristics which were carried on 
to the Great West and have affected American thought and 
action to the present. 

The author is no great admirer of the frontiersman as a 
citizen and, although acknowledging his prowess in the winning 
of the West, indignantly denies that he contributed much of 
value in any phase of civilization. In the opening chapter Fred- 
erick J. Turner’s frontier theory and assumption “that men in a 
state of nature could somehow create an adequate culture vir- 
tually from nothing” is vigorously attacked. The fray is renewed 
in the final chapter, Turner quoted, “Western democracy was 
no theorist’s dream. It came stark and strong, and full of life, 
from the American forest,” with the retort, “What came out of 


the forest was the alligator-horse invested with all the rights 
and privileges of republican citizenship and ill prepared to 


exercise them.” 

In between are eight chapters in which Doctor Moore dis- 
closes his familiarity with about all that has ever been written 
about Kentucky; history, biography, travel, folk-lore, drama, 
verse and all types of fiction, as well as what the philosophers of 
the ages have said about “the child of nature” and the idyllic 
life. New Yorkers will be interested to note that far more space 
is given to James Fenimore Cooper than to any other writer on 
frontier life and the claim that the idealized Daniel Boone, as 
pictured by John Filson, gave Cooper a pattern for Leather- 
stocking. 

The author’s theme is Kentuckians and he gives scant atten- 
tion to other pioneering movements, but those “exuberant, vio- 
lent and brave” frontiersmen did not settle all the west or stamp 
upon it all their character. It is true that the Fort Stanwix 
treaty of 1768 opened Kentucky to legal settlement before the 
Revolution and at the same time dammed back the eager New 
Englanders from the western New York and the Ohio Country, 
but this situation did not last long. It was Yankees who soon 
dominated the Northwest Territory and from there straight 
west to the Pacific. These folk were just as able axemen as the 
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buck-skin heroes of Kentucky and a bit more amenable to the 
demands of a civilized society. 

This volume contains no bibliography but the sources and 
authorities are clearly evident from the text and notes. After 
reading this book one will know two things well—a great deal 
about early Kentucky both in fact and in legend and exactly 
what the author thinks about that period of its history. 


Hartwick, N. Y. Roy L. Butterfield 


Jay Gould: His Business Career 1867-1892. By JuLtus GRODINSKY. 


(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1957. Pp. 
627. $10.00) 


Julius Grodinsky is a professor of finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He belongs to the relatively new fraternity of 
historical revisionists who are canonizing some and enobling a 
great many others of that old group of “Robber Barons” who 
flourished during the post-Civil War years. Of the more prom- 


inent figures of the period only Jim Fisk and Daniel Drew now 
remain to be elevated. 


This book is not a biography of Jay Gould. It was not meant 
to be. The work was designed as “an examination of the policies 
of a businessman in the field of speculative or equity capital in 
the free enterprise era between the Civil War and the Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration.” In the main, it is a comprehensive 
analysis of virtually every venture or deal with which Gould 
was associated. It recounts in great detail his speculations in such 
roads as the Erie, Union Pacific and Wabash; his capture of the 
Manhattan Elevated and Western Union; his battles with such 
financial giants as the Vanderbilts and Charles F. Perkins, and 
his daring attempt to corner the nation’s gold market. Although 
most of his time and energy was expended in the field of railroad 
enterprise, Gould himself was no railroader. He was basicly a 
ruthless stock gambler or speculator who “possessed a cold- 
blooded unscrupulousness which enabled him to take full advan- 
tage of the primitive nature of the art of corporate finance and 
the status of corporate law, and to adapt to his purposes the low 
state of political morals prevailing at the time.” To achieve an 
objective, he used every dodge known to man. He flaunted 
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courts, bribed judges, violated contracts, floated false rumors, 
watered his company’s securities and deceived his friends. 

Despite the seemingly airtight case against Gould, Professor 
Grodinsky concludes that in the long run the public benefited 
from his association with American industry and from his activi- 
ties in the field of speculative capital. 

It is true that Gould raised vast amounts of capital for his far- 
flung empire, but in the process of doing so he destroyed public 
confidence not only in American railroad securities but in Amer- 
ican railroad management. His destruction of existing rate struc- 
tures led to vicious rate wars which disrupted service and forced 
many honestly run companies into bankruptcy. Jay Gould was 
no public benefactor. He was a shrewd, ambitious and malevolent 
scoundrel. 

But Professor Grodinsky’s interpretation of Gould’s place in 
history should not detract from the value of the book as a whole. 
The author has assembled an enormous amount of valuable 
information on the financing of American rails and the behavior 
of American business men during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The scattered nature of his sources of information 


and the absence of any significant number of Gould papers must 
have made the job an exceedingly difficult one. 


Syracuse University Harry H. Pierce 
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‘Read this volume and you will have perused an amazingly 
detailed, comprehensive, accurate history of the Empire 
State."—The New York Times 


“While it certainly does meet the requirements of the 
classroom and lecture hall, the authors accomplish this 
with such a flair for phrasing, such an ear for the tone of days 
long past, that readers of the most varied and lively tastes 
will find morsels to their liking.”—Christian Science Monitor 


“It is distinctly readable, but a facile style is not employed 
in lieu of scholarship, for the authors, four professional 
historians who know intimately the story of the Empire 
State, have performed their task in a disciplined, craftsman- 
like fashion.”—IJndiana Magazine of History 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New memlbcrs are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 


At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 
especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 


history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 
small businesses. 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 








